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The interests of our people are no longer bounded by county, 
state or coast lines. Interests are worldwide — far flung. 
Recent inventions have brought continents closer together. 
Customs are changing. Confidence is constantly increasing. 


The public’s demand for comfort and luxury has stimulated 
commerce between nations to an unprecedented degree, and 
has built a real prosperity. The responsibility of those sell- 
ing on credit in this world market is tremendous. 


Insurance plays an increasingly important role in neutraliz- 
ing the hazards of doing business in faraway lands. Wisdom 
dictates that those guiding the credits of our great industries 
exercise caution and accept only risks wherein the proper 
insurance guarantee appears. 


a 
Globe & Rutgers, 
——s Fire Jusurance Company 


111 William Street 
New York City 
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PROTECTION 


A steel vault with its huge door—its intricately 
timed system of locking, its inherent strength, 
inspires confidence. 


But obviously, all valued possessions cannot be 
safeguarded back of steel doors. 


When factories, office buildings or homes are to 
be built they require financing. This involves 


This is an advertisement by The “Home 


Insurance 


loans and mortgages which must be protected 
with insurance. 


Bank officials recognize the important part 
which insurance plays in their business and 
know that to protect their investments with 
insurance is as important as to safeguard de- 
posits with steel vaults. 


Company of New York presenting a4 


uguestion of the place which Fire Insurance takes as a vital factor of the nation’s development. 
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Will the Jobber Survive? 


Yes, by Educating the Independent Retailer 


President- 


HEN I talked to the New 


England Conference of 
Credit Men at Boston last 


month on the economic position of the 
jobber in present day merchandising, 
I pointed out that most of the discus- 


sion of the subject has centered 


By R. P. Tracy 


around the question, will the jobber 
die out and the manufacturer sell 
either direct to the consumer or direct 
to the retailer-—and do it more eco- 
nomically? And I said, let’s forge 
this angle of the question, because the 
fact is that today most manufacturers 


Far Reaching Service 


A New York company had an option on a tract of land in a re- 


mote section of North Carolina. Another company wished to 


buy the property. Shortly before the expiration of the option, 


it was learned that the owners, who were mountaineers, would 


accept payment in gold or gold certificates only. 


Representatives of the New York company enlisted the serv- 


ices of the American Exchange Irving Trust Company. This 


bank requested its North Carolina correspondent bank nearest 


the location to supply the gold certificates. But the correspondent 


did not have the necessary amount. 


Telephone and telegraph were pressed into service. In a short 


time the required currency was found in another correspondent 


bank 200 miles away. This bank rushed the necessary supply to 


the scene of action before the option expired. The deal was con- 


summated to the entire satisfaction of the New York company. 


The facilities and wide contacts of the American Exchange 


Irving prove valuable to customers when swift, sure action is 


necessary. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING [TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


preter to sell to wholesalers and haye 
those wholesalers sell to the retailers 









The manufacturer has many faults | 


to find with his jobbers. But few | 
manufacturers, making a type of 


merchandise sold over the counter jp 
the retail store, feel that they can 
take on the job now done by the 
wholesaler, carry it on in the way 
that they feel it should be carried on, 
without running their expense up to 
a ruinous figure and without a very 
vreat increase in efficiency over what 
they are now getting from the whole- 
saler. 

The manufacturer, to cover the 
scattered districts properly with his 
own salesmen would incur a sales ex- 
pense far beyond that of the jobber, 
\nd although the manufacturer's 
salesman, specializing in his particu- 
lar line, would undoubtedly get better 
results per call than the jobber’s sales- 
man handling hundreds of items, the 
per call efficiency of the manufactur- 
er’s salesman would not make up for 
his tremendous expense ratio. 

Furthermore, the manufacturer, 
operating at 4 distance, could not give 
the retailer the type of co-operation 
in credits that he needs. 

The jobber is an accepted part of 
the distributing system on most com- 
modities selling over the counter. 
Manufacturers would like to see the 
jobber more efficient. The jobber 
would like to make more money. If 
he doesn’t make money, he will drop 
out of the picture automatically. The 
manufacturer will then be faced with 
the problem of handling his own dis- 
tribution direct to the retailer or con- 
sumer—the very thing that he doesnt 
want to do, if he can help it. 

Now the question is whether the 
average jobbing business earns a suf- 
ficient amount on its capital to justify 
able men going into this type of busi- 
ness, so that the manufacturer may 
continue to find sound jobbing out- 
lets to distribute his products eff- 
ciently ? 

I attempted to get some statistics 
along this line. Now statistics are 
funny things. I remember Gerard 
Swope saying that statistics are like 
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the well-known lightning bug—that 
little insect with a lamp in his tail. 
You can tell where he has been, but 
the darned thing doesn’t tell you 
where he is going! Still, there is 
something to be learned from statis- 
tics. 


Hardware Jobbers’ Profits 


My contract has been almost en- 
tirely with the electrical jobber and 
hardware jobber. It seemed to me 
that a study of the hardware job- 
bing conditions might give a fair 
indication of jobbing conditions in 


most staple lines. Through one 
of our banking friends in New 


York I was able to get financial state 
ments, that is, balance sheets of 28 
of the most representative hardware 
jobbers scattered all over the United 
States. These 28 companies were 
carefully selected in order to get a 
national average, some of the job- 
hers operating over a fairly large ter- 
ritory, and some purely local jobbers 
located all the way from the Pacific 
Coast to New England. These con- 
cerns represent perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of the hardware jobbers in the 
United States. 

In addition to getting the balance 
sheets, in 27 out of 28 cases we got 
figures on sales and net profits for 
six years from 1921 to 1926 inclu- 
sive. From these we made out a 
combined statement of the 28 com- 
panies, and some surprising figures 
were shown. The years 1921 and °22 
were off years, ‘21 almost a panic 
year, and ‘22 a year of re-adjust- 
ment; ‘23 an exceptionally good year, 
'24 and ’25 perhaps average years; 
'26 a little better than the average 
year, 

The 28 companies in 1926 showed 
an average net profit on sales of 2.4 
per cent. and an average net profit on 
their net worth of 3.9 per cent. Now 
the invested capital in these busi- 
nesses should be considered as their 
net worth, and a profit of 3.9 per 
cent. in a better than average year is 
less than savings bank interest. 

The average profit on sales for the 
five years preceding 1926 was 1.7 per 
cent. against 2.4 per cent. for 1926. 
If the same rate of turnover prevailed 
in those five years the percentage of 
profit on net worth for these 28 com- 
panies for the five years ’21 to ‘25 in- 
clusive, would be about 3 per cent. 

I have no figures back of ‘21, but 
the financial condition of these com- 
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panies indicates that they must have 1922 ........ seseeess $97,000,000 
made substantially heavier profits in 1923 .......... thee 76,000,000 
previous years, because the average 1924 ........... ..... 72,000,000 
ratio of current assets over liability 1925 ..............., 78,000,000 
was approximately four to one. All jg76 _- 77 000,000 


of the 28 companies are sound finan- 
cially, and they never built up this 
asset position on a net profit of less 
than 4 per cent. on their investment. 


After getting over the depression 
of 21 and ‘22 the combined sales 
have run practically level. There has 
Now let’s take the trend of sales been no serious slump, no serious in- 


for the five years: (Continued on page 22 












































in using the Credit Diary and Manual of 
Commercial Laws, published each year by 


HABIT the N.A.C.M., will help you to solve legal 


phases of your credit problems with habitual 


ease. 


A BI ] ot dependable legal information on many 


of your credit problems will save you un- 


necessary counsel’s fees. 


B [ 7 by bit and year after year you will find that 
the Credit Manual habit pays big dividends. 


is an old, old saying that “An ounce of pre- 
I T vention is worth a pound of cure.” By being 
certain on small legal problems you will 


prevent the growth of big legal problems. 


/ " he list of contents below will suggest to you 
the valuable scope of information contained 


in this Manual. 


The Book Contains: 


the full text of the Bankruptcy Law 
with the recent amendments explained; 
list of referees, complete record of the 
many important changes made in States 
Laws affecting credits, secured from 
the Advisory Editorial Board of Attor- 
neys which covers every State in the 
Union; information in convenient 
form on Sales, Contracts and Cancel- 
lations, Guarantees, Liens, Exemptions, 
Foreign Corporations, Chattel Mort- 
gages, Consignments, Negotiable In- 
struments, Acceptances, Trusts and 
Combinations, Liability, Bulk Sales, 
Assignments, Bad Check Laws, At- 
tachments, False Statements, Claims, 
Income and Stamp Tax, Postage Rates, 
Air Mail, a list of 100 Business Boo ss, 
etc. 
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N.A.C.M. Don’t forget that one company makes it a 
1 Park Ave. , : E : 
N. Y., N. Y. habit to purchase 63 copies for its various 
{ ] Enclosed 


find $4.00 for 
1928 Credit Diary 
and Manual, or [ ] 
Enter order and bill 
in due course. (5) 


departments. 











Start the Credit Manual habit by 
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Distress Merchandise 

By J. F. Wood, Vice-Pres., N. A, 
C. M., Richmond Dry Goods Co, 

HE subject of distress mer. 

chandise does not always get 

the attention its real impor- 
tance deserves. It came to my no- 
tice sharply in 1920 when the textile 
line was slaughtering its prices. | 
talked the matter over with some 
business leaders in my own State 
and found that they were alive to the 
situation. 

Through the Adjustment Bureaus 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, an investigation was conduct- 
ed several years ago which covered 
some ten million dollars worth of 
distress merchandise that had been 
thrown on the market. It was found 
that there frequently was collusion 
among several buyers at an auction 
of such merchandise which resulted 
in the knocking down of the goods to 
an unfair price. After the sale, these 
buyers divided the merchandise 
among themselves. It is easy to see 
how legitimate business is demoral- 
ized by throwing merchandise on the 
market at such artificially low prices. 
furthermore, the practice decreases 
materially the dividends in bank- 
ruptey cases. 

One successful retailer—who last 
year did a business of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in a small town 

was asked what effect the selling 
f bankrupt stocks had on his busi- 
ness. He said: 

“Whenever such stock is offered 
for sale in my town or within a ra- 
lus of 30 or 40 miles, I attend the 
sale. I rarely buy, but always bid on 
the stock. I have found that in every 
instance some of the buyers hold 
secret sessions and agree among 
themselves not to bid against each 
other. At the time of the sale only 
one of these men appeared as a bid- 
der. My bidding has, I believe, 
caused stocks to bring a fair price; 
and this of course has prevented the 
demoralizing effect of ridiculously 
low prices in my own business and in 
the business of other legitimate mer- 
chants in this community.” 

It seems to me that it is well for 
credit managers to keep the problem 
of distress merchandise in mind at 
all appropriate times and for them to 
do whatever they can for the sake of 
their customers and of their own 
companies to offset the bad effects of 
the sale at dangerously low prices 
of distress merchandise, 
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What Happens When He Says, 


‘‘Miss Smith, Please Take a Letter—” 


66 BOY should not be 
A turned loose from High 
. School, much less col- 


ee, without having been taught to 
lege, v 
dictate a letter”, declared the Re- 


tating, shorthand, typing, stationery 
and handling. Of this, more than 20 
cents is for preparation and dictation 
and 12 cents covers the typing and 
shorthand with about two cents for 


the success and failure of a business, 
and remove an unnecessary burden 
from our commerce. 

“The first requirement, obviously, 
in dictating is to know what you want 


search Department 
Manager. “American 
business many 
mi ] ] ions ot dollars 
through inefficient dic- 
tating of letters. The 
other day, I was 
perched in the office 
of an Assistant Sales 
Manager, who hap- 
pens to be my son-in- 
law, and, profiting by 
the fact that I still 
know how to take 
stenographic notes, | 
made an exact record 
of several letters that 
he dictated while 1 
was there. Here is 
one of them. [See box 
on this page. | 

“That letter may 
not be an average per- 
formance even for the 
young man who was 
guilty of it, but there 
are thousands of ap- 
parently efficient busi- 
ness men who don’t do 
much better. 

“General Lord, Di- 
rector of Uncle Sam’s 
Bureau of the Budget, 
has one of the Budget 
co-ordinating boards 
at work on a study, 
looking toward con- 
certed effort to reduce 
the cost of govern- 
ment correspondence. 
As a result of actual 
tests made with a 
group of stenogra- 


loses 


phers, the figure of 26 cents per letter 


As the Stenographer 
Hears It 


“Miss Smith, please take a letter: John Jones and Com- 
pany, Paducah, Tennessee—Paducah, Kentucky. Dear 
Sirs: No! Mr. Jones, care of etcetera, Dear Mr. Jones, 
no, Dear Sir, no, Dear Jones: We—I appreciate greatly 
your request of the 16th—er, 15th, for an estimate on 20 
gross of our nickel-plated—no, galvanized iron fly-traps, 
Model M—Model N. Paragraph. I call your attention— 
er— You will see by the enclosed pamphlet No. 92, de- 
scribing our line—our up-to-date line of fly-traps—just 
hand me that folder of circulars—is No. 92 there?—miss- 
ing? Hello, give me the Advertising Department, please. 
Hello, Advertising, Robinson speaking. Please send over 
half a dozen copies of pamphlet No. 92, no, 92, the one on 
fly traps. Superseded? All right, then send No. 121— 
thanks. Change that to pamphlet No. 121. What have I 
got there? Yes, please read back the letter as far as you 
have it... . All right—er—you will see that we have 
discontinued our galvanized iron line and have substituted 
for it a nickel-plated fly-trap which bids fair to entirely 
supplant—to completely supplant—to take the place entirely 
of the galvanized iron product. It has already met with 
great success in the market. Paragraph. The wearing 
qualities of the galvanized iron, I mean nickel-plate, ac- 
cording to Professor er—never mind, leave that out. Er 
—We can—we are glad to quote you on—F. O. B. fac- 
tory, on 30—what did he ask for, 30 or 20? Twenty. All 
right—on 20 gross galvanized iron, an especially attractive, 
the especially attractive price of, let’s see, $113.00 per gross, 
making a total of—er—Just figure that out. Yes, hello, 
this is Robinson speaking, Robinson, no Robinson,—oh, 
all right, goodbye. What does that figure out? Twenty- 
Two Hundred and Sixty Dollars? (Credit Manager comes 
in.) Please write what you have there and then come 
back. (Confers with Credit Manager for 15 minutes.) 


“Miss Smith, let’s finish that John Jones and Company 


letter. Just read me what you have there. Oh, you have 
typed it out? Let’s see. Mm-—lI guess I'll make that Dear 
Mr. Jones instead of Dear Jones and er—er—Miss Smith! 
You have got me quoting on galvanized iron when I said 
nickel; you know we have discontinued the galvanized iron 
line. Er—making a total of $2260.00. Paragraph. Hoping 
that this price will—er—this quotation will interest you, 
and appreciating your inquiry, I am—we are—I am Yours 
very truly, er—Sincerely yours——” 





stationery, including carbons. 


smoothly and clearly. 


to say, which means 
that data to go in a 
letter should be in 
hand before you start. 

“Accuracy is an- 
other thing. The Post 
Office Department 
spends about $1,750,- 
000 of the taxpayers’ 
money for handling 
‘nixies’ — that is, 
pieces of mail matter 
so improperly  ad- 
dressed that they have 
to be sent to the Dead 
Letter Office. Much 
of this loss would be 
avoided by more care- 
ful work on the part 
of the dictators of 
letters. 

“A third require- 
ment is that the man 
should arrange to pro- 
tect himself from in- 
terruptions. Some- 
times this can be ar- 
rived at by general 
agreement in an office. 
In our concern it is 
understood that be- 
tween 10 and 11:30 
everyone is taking 
care of his corre- 
spondence and will not 
welcome interrup- 
tions. 

“A fourth rule for 
good dictation 
whether you are dic- 
tating to a talking ma- 
chine or to a stenog- 
rapher, — to talk 
A useful habit 


is — 


was arrived at. This figure, however, 
is not final, but is subject to modifi- 
ation as the investigation goes on. 
“A survey of letter costs, based on 
the experience of about fifty offices, 
atives at a figure of over 35 cents 
per letter for the average cost of dic- 


WilahdA 


“Tf American business pays be- 
tween 26 and 35 cents for each of its 
letters, this problem is immensely im- 
portant to business at large. Giving 
the dictators a few lessons in dicta- 
tion might effect economies that 
would make the difference between 


is, while dictating a paragraph, to be 
planing the next one. 

“Many take courses in public speak- 
ing. ‘What the country needs’ is not 
only less and better public speaking, 
but more efficient private dictating.” 


R. G. 
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No argument in 
favor of Credit In- 
surance could be 
more convincing 
than the endorse- 
ment of those who 
have employed it. 
This service stands 
onits record of effi- 
cient past and pres- 
ent performance. 


LONDON 
CREDIT INSURANCE 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 
Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Oliver J. Matthews, 
Mer. Credit Insurance Dept. 
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Alias “a " Balin” By F. S. Hubbell 


| T weather-beaten sign over 

the front of the store spelled 

“John Bates & Co.—Dry 

} Goods, Boots & Shoes.” It was 

hard to read after its exposure of 

twenty years, which had dimmed the 

gilt lettering and flaked off the black 

paint of the warped board back- 

ground; and the elements had toned 

{ down the rest of the store front to 

' match the old-fashioned appearance 
of the sign. 

John Bates’ store was an institu- 
tion in Belvedere. John himself had 
not been a particularly progressive 
business man, but he had been hon- 
est in his dealings both with his cus- 
tomers and his creditors, pleasant and 
eager to please; and for thirty years 

| he had made a comfortable living in 
his small Main Street establishment. 
It was still a popular store after 
Bates sold it, when he retired. The 
two young men who had taken it 
over seemed to be doing well there; 
the townspeople soon discovered that 
the prices they charged for their 
goods were a little lower than Bates’ 
had been, and the newcomers did a 
good business, perhaps a little better 
than the old gentleman had done. 
They were city folks, these new 
| proprietors, suave, courteous and 


hustling. They had come to Bates 
with a cash offer that had made him 
close the deal quickly, before they 
could change their minds about buy- 
ing; and a few days after their visit 
they took over the management of 
the store. 

Bates dropped in often to see them 
during the first few weeks of their 
Stay. His long association with the 
store drew him back to it every three 


XUM 


or four days, even though his suc- 
cessors did not seem pleased to see 
him and did not take kindly to the 
advice he offered them. 

During two of his visits truckloads 
of merchandise from the city nearby 
were delivered at the store, through 
the front entrance. When he asked 
about these loads of goods he was 
told by the newcomers that they were 
taking advantage of low seasonal 
prices to stock up for a sale. 

He warned them to take care lest 
they get caught with out-of-date mer- 
chandise; but they said they knew 
what they were doing, and he dropped 
the subject. Then one day he went 
down into the cellar and saw the big 
piles of packing cases there. 

“You’re putting too much money 
into stock,” he told them. “You’ve 
got enough goods in the cellar for 
four stores like this one.” 

The younger of the proprietors 
turned upon him with a remark that 
kept him out of the place thereafter. 

“Who’s running this place, any- 
way?” he asked belligerently. “You 
mind your own business; and this 
ain’t your business.” 

A few days after this incident they 


had another unpleasant caller, a 
salesman, who asked to see Mr. 
Bates. 


“Sorry,” *the younger one told him, 
“Mr. Bates is out; he won’t be back 
for two weeks. Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 

“No; I wanted to see him about an 
order. I can’t figure out why he or- 
dered his line from us by mail, in- 
stead of waiting until I came around 
and giving it tome. . . . Is he sick, 
or out of town?” 


“Yes, he’s out of town for a coupie 
of weeks, on a vacation. Needed one 
badly too.” 

“Well, I’ll see him next time I 
come around,” the salesman said, and 
went out. 

The junior partner, who on occa- 
sion called himself. Harry Roberts, 
went into the back room for a talk 
with his partner, whose name at the 
moment happened to be, for an excel- 
lent reason, Joseph Balin. 

“It’s time we weren't here, Joe,” 
he announced. 

‘“‘What makes you think so; did the 
salesman scare you?”’ Joe asked. 

“No; | got rid of him easy enough, 
for the present at least; but I think 
we'd better pull out while the going 
is good, after we get rid of the stuff 
that’s coming in tonight.” 

The stuff coming in tonight was 
$10,000 worth of dry goods, shoes, 
clothing and other merchandise, 
shipped eagerly by a score of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers when they 
saw the familiar, sure-paying “John 
Bates & Co., Dry Goods, Boots & 
Shoes,” on the orders. Added to the 
loot already disposed of, and the 
stock in the cellar, the coming ship- 
ment would make their venture yield 
them about $25,000 profit. 

Balin recognized his opportunity to 
present a plan of wider operation to 
his partner, and he seized it. For 
several days he had been waiting for 
an opportune moment to broach it. 

“This is a good town for us, 
Harry,” he began. “And all this ter- 
ritory up around here looks ripe for 
some more development.” 

“Well?” Roberts prompted. 

“Tf we just fold up and move away 
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well be good 


chance 


passin’ up another 
around here,” Balin contin- 
ued: “and where else could we go?” 

Roberts pondered deeply for a mo- 
ment, reflecting that the police of 
many cities would eagerly welcome 
them back to their former haunts. 

“Go on,” he demanded. 

Zalin struck a match and held the 
lighted stick up in his fingers in a 
gesture that made Roberts pale a lit- 
tle: and when he saw that its signifi- 
cance had been understood he lighted 
his cigar again. 

“It'll be easy,” he said. 

Roberts swallowed hard. “Yes, 
but what'll it get us?” he asked. 

‘Well, we'll have a little fire here, 
and when the creditors come around 
we'll tell ‘em their stuff all 
burned up.” 

“How about the insurance?” 

“It’s lapsed; that’s one reason why 
I want to do it, because it makes a 
strong point for us if any question 
comes up about how the fire started. 
We'll wring our hands and _ holler 
we're ruined; and the creditors will 
see that they can’t get a cent.” 

It sounded good to Roberts until 
he thought of the difficulties that 
might be encountered if they were 
called upon to explain their forged 
orders for goods, on the stationery 
of the old reliable Bates house. 

He spoke to Balin about it. 

“Listen, Harry,” Balin told him, 
“i was in this kind of racket before 
you came off the bottle. Look at 
this.” 

On a sheet of paper he 
“John Bates”; then “J. Balin,” and 
handed the paper to Roberts. 

“What do you think I’m Joseph 
Balin for if it isn’t to make my sig- 
nature look like the old man’s ; there’s 
no forgery about it. 


was 


wrote 


‘There's isn’t a chance in the world 
of us gettin’ caught; but if we do, 
cur story is that we thought the old 
gent told his creditors that he was re- 
tirin’ and we went ahead and used up 
the old writin’ paper, being econom- 
ical. 

“Nobody knows us up here, and 
we can get away with murder,” he 
added, “and that’s why I don’t want 
to pull a quick getaway, because we 
can go on here for another bust, in 
another town.” 

It took several hours of argument 
to win Roberts over, but the rosy 
pictures painted by the senior partner 
swayed the 


other into 


agreement, 


after Balin said he himself would do 
the arson act. 

“There won't be a thing to it,” 
Balin assured him. “All we do 
pour a little kerosene on the pack- 
ing cases downstairs after we get the 
stuff out, run a fuse out through the 
keyhole of the front door; and along 
about eleven o'clock at night, when 
the streets are empty, I'll come along, 
step into the front doorway and light 
a cigar—and the fuse. 

“We've got one thing to thank old 


is 
















R. HUBBELL, Man- 
ager of the Public Re- 
lations Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men, has put these facts into 
fiction form but he presents a 
true picture of the devious 
ways of credit crooks and the 
methods employed to circum- 
vent them by the Credit Pro- 
tection Department of the 
N. A. C. M. 


Bates for, and that’s for puttin’ in a 


burglar alarm. It will show that no- 
body could have been in here for sev- 
eral hours before the fire started.” 

They laid their plans carefully, but 
they did not figure on Adams, the 
salesman who had left the store a few 
hours before and who was sitting on 
the veranda of the Mansion House 
up the street, waiting for the evening 
train back to the city. It was the in- 
evitable thing for him to do, in Bel- 
vedere, and it was inevitable that 
John Bates, on his way to the post 
office in the afternoon, should pass 
the hotel. 

Adams hailed him as he was going 
by and rose from his chair to greet 
him. The salesman told him about 
going to the store and being informed 
that Bates was away on vacation. 
Then he told the old gentleman about 
the order, received only ten days be- 
fore, for the largest consignment of 
goods his company had ever shipped 
to the Bates store. 

“It ain’t my doin’s,” Bates told him. 
“It’s them rapscallions that bought 
me out. They said they’d take care 
of everything, promised to notify you 
and all of my good creditors that | 
was retirin—Come on with me; 
we'll go down and get to the bottom 
of this.” 

Adams laid a restraining hand on 
his arm; he talked with Bates for a 
few moments, and the old man agreed 
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to drop the matter for the time being 
and let the other handle it. 

The next afternoon an _ investi. 
gator from the Credit Protection De. 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men was his way to 
Belvedere. Adams had reported his 
findings to the credit manager of his 
firm, and the investigation had start- 
ed with a telephone call to the Na- 
tional offices in New York. 

The investigator arrived at the 
small town later in the evening, He 
went to the Mansion House, which 
was the natural thing to do. At three 
o'clock in the morning he was awak- 
ened by a commotion in the street 
outside, and looking from his win- 
dow he saw the store of John Bates 
& Co. going up in smoke. 

He reached the store in time to see 
Roberts and Balin, partly clothed, 
rush through the crowd and excited- 
ly flutter about the burning building, 
which was fast being consumed. 


on 


A small object lying in the gutter 
in front of the store caught the inves- 
tigator’s eye, and he picked it up and 
put it in his pocket. 

Shortly after sunrise the fire died 
down. Most of the damage had been 
done in the cellar, where the fire had 
started. The front of the building 
remained standing; and into the 
front, past the night constable who 
stood on guard there, the two propri- 
etors made their way. They seemed 
to be overwrought by their loss, 
which, as they explained to many, 
was not covered by a cent of insur- 
ance. They walked nervously from 


the door to the cellar stairs, to and | 


fro, in deep thought, eyes on the 
floor, moodily contemplating their ill- 
fortune. 

The investigator watched them 
closely for several minutes as they 
paced the floor between the door and 
the cellar stairs. Their action seemed 
natural enough to the casual observ- 
er, but the Credit Protection repre 
sentative had known of incendiary 
fires being set by fuses leading from 


the outer door to the seat of the blaze, | 


and their movements told him that 
they might be tramping out the ashes 
of the burned fuse. 
were verified when he approached 
the door and saw the metal of the 
lock, blackened by, the lighted match. 

The object he had picked up from 
the gutter was a used book of mate 
es, such as are given away by adver 
tisers, bearing the name and addres 

(Continued on page 27) 


His suspicions | 
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Sales Promotion Control 


Maintained by a Fully Developed Credit Department 


Credit Manager, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 


N order to gain a comprehensive 
idea of the system followed by 
the Credit Office of the Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Bal- 
timore, it is first necessary to know 
the relative position of the Credit Di- 
vision to the other administrative 
branches of the business. According 
to the organization chart, the Credit 
Division functions in line with the 
Accounting, Financial, Industrial Re- 
lations, and other Divisions, the heads 
of which report directly to the Presi- 
dent and General Manager. 
This chart further indicates that 
the functions of the Credit Division 
are, in a general sense. 


Sales promotion control 

Scientific selection of buyers 

Training of selected buyers in proper 
paying methods 


and in a more specific sense 


Credits and records 

Collection records 

Attorneys’ collections 

City, out-of-town, and branch house 
credits 

Customers control file 

Sales promotion control 


The Credit Manager, in addition 
to being responsible for the proper 
execution of the above duties, is also 
a member of the Sales Co-ordina- 
tion Committee and personally at- 
tends all meetings of the Committee. 
In this way, he is kept actively ac- 
quainted with the sales policies of the 
company and is enabled to work in 
unison with the Sales Division. 

That the Credit Division may be 
prepared at any time to meet any de- 


| mands upon it, regardless of the pres- 


ence or the absence of any one per- 
son, we have tried to develop a sys- 
tem within the department that will 
work with as much automatic pre- 
tision as possible. The mechanics of 


| the department have been set up with 


such detail that the credit records of 
our thousands of accounts move for- 
ward without the danger of becoming 
entangled in administrative confu- 
sion. Such a system is necessary in 
a large packing house doing business 
with a vast number of customers, 
large and small, stretching the length 
ot the Atlantic Coast line. 


XUM 


By C. W. Waters 





NVESTIGATORS of busi- 

ness methods in Baltimore 
say that the Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., meat 
packers, whose products are 
sold under the brand name 
ESSKAY, have one of the 
best organized credit depart- 
ments in that city or else- 
where. The CREDIT 
MONTHLY is glad to pre- 
sent in this issue the first of 
two instalments giving a full 
description of this company’s 
credit system by the Credit 
Manager, C. W. Waters. The 
second article will deal with 
collection methods and inter- 
department mechanism. 

The president and general 
manager of the company, 
William F. Schluderberg, is 
one of the directors of the 
Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men. 


Advance Information Files 


First, we may consider the prepa- 
rations made in anticipation of re- 
ceipt of orders from new customers. 
From mercantile reports, Association 
trade meetings, and various other 
sources, information is obtained 
which serves as valuable credit rec- 
ords not only for the present but the 
future. We may learn that a firm— 





Kurdle Co., Baltimore 


not at present on our books but pos- 
sibly a future customer—has a gen- 
erally unsatisfactory and slow paying 
record with the trade, making it an 
undesirable credit risk. It is advis- 
able that we should have this infor- 
mation available in our credit files as 
a warning should the firm later apply 
to us for a line of credit. This in- 
formation is therefore transposed 
briefly to a standard “Advance In- 
formation” card which is filed in the 
general customers card file and be- 
comes a permanent record. Addi- 
tional information, received from 
time to time, is added thereto, and 
the card eventually becomes a com- 
posite record of the ledger experi- 
ence of various creditors, available at 
a moment’s notice. 





A separate record is also kept of 
all bad checks given to members of 
the trade division of which the Schlu- 
derberg-Kurdle Co. is a member. 
This information may later be valu- 
able to us, since creditors to whom 
bad checks have been given can be 
called on the telephone and first-hand 
experience obtained. 

As orders are received from new 
customers, they are immediately sent 
to the Credit Division where the ac- 
count is investigated as thoroughly 
as possible before the order is 
shipped. It must be remembered that 
orders for meat products are usually 
for immediate delivery, and very lit- 
tle time is available for a complete 
credit investigation before the ship- 
ment of the order. Advance credit 
records, as complete as possible, are 
therefore invaluable. 


A new account is first referred to 
the general customers card file, and, 
if the account has at any time in the 
past been sold, the record will appear, 
showing the reason for the discon- 
tinuance of the account. If the ac- 
count has been previously sold and 
the risk is finally decided satisfac- 
torily, the old record is reopened. 
““Advance Information” cards, being 
in this file, will automatically appear 
as reference is made to the file, and 
this information is used in judging 
the credit risk. The bad check file 
is the next record consulted. 
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As the order progresses through 
the system of primary investigation, 
the “Declined” file is consulted. Here 
is kept a record, on cards, of all ac- 
counts which have been declined by 
us, with the date and reason for the 
refusal. The Credit Manager may or 
may not see fit to extend credit to a 
previously declined account. When 
credit is given, the declined record 
card is taken from this file and placed 
in the customer’s credit folder for 
future reference. 

Next in line in the investigation is 
the inspection of the prospective and 
C.O.D. card files, which are main- 
tained so that corresponding addresso- 
graph plates may be made for these 
names and circular mail matter sent 
them. An explanation of the control 
of the addressing plates, which are 
made for every customer of the 
house—credit, C.O.D. and prospec- 
tive, will be given later. 

The reference books of the mer- 
cantile agencies are next referred to. 
First grade rated individuals and 
firms are generally regarded as rea- 
sonably safe risks. But if adverse 
information is on file, the risk is re- 
considered and passed upon by the 
Credit Manager. Second and third 
gerade rated risks are investigated 
more thoroughly by means of tele- 
phone inquiries at the mercantile 
agencies and local houses. 

In order to give the applicant 
proper service and avoid disappoint- 
ing his trade, it is our general prac- 
tice to ship out the initial order on the 
customary “Weekly” terms and de- 
pend upon the sales representative to 
make prompt collection. Since or- 
ders are usually received for imme- 
diate shipment, prompt judgment of 





INFORMATION CARD 


For in- 


the credit risk is required. 
stance, customers in North Carolina 
and. other points in the South order 
merchandise in the afternoon for de- 
livery to their doors the following 
afternoon. 

When unsatisfactory information 
is on record in the office, the ship- 
ment of a first order is of course 
more carefully considered. Usually, 
by the time the second order is re- 
ceived, complete investigation has 
been made and the Credit Manager is 


fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances surrounding the customer’s 
business. 


When complete credit reports on a 
customer have been made, they are 
referred to the Credit Manager, who 
examines them carefully and then 
jots down the outstanding factors re- 
vealed by the customers’ ledger 
sheets, so that any of his assistants, 
in passing orders, may at once be ac- 
quainted with the risk by referring 
to the explanatory markings on the 
ledger record. Sometimes, these 
brief notations on a ledger sheet give 
a clear picture of the account and its 
history. 

Usual terms are “weekly” 
than carload shipments and “order 
notify” on car load consignments. 
Collections are effected by the sales 
representatives as much in line with 
terms of sale as possible. 


on less 


Recording New Accounts 


New account advice is passed on 
to the Recording Section of the Cred- 
it Division by the Credit Manager 
or assistant at the time the order is 
passed for shipment. A credit file 
number is then assigned, and com- 
plete investigation immediately and 
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automatically started. A mercantild 
report is obtained on every credit ac} 
count, and the report, after having 
served its immediate purpose, ; 
placed in the back of the customer’ 
credit folder for future reference 
Trade references are obtained wher! 
ever possible, and, in numeroyd 
cases, Association Interchz 
ports are requested. In some in ing 
stances, all packers located in thd tumes 
same city as the customer are asked steal 
to exchange their credit Xperience] some 
with us. Banks, given as reference} A 
are called on to express their| for | 
opinion of the risks. a ste 
A card file follow-up is maintainei| demt 
on the credit investigation, and not} dam 
until all reports and references have! plosi 








also 


been received is the follow-up record} life 
removed from the file. from 
A customer’s card is then made up} boile 


for the general customers’ card file} Like 
This record shows credit file num-| ance 
ber, date account was opened, cus. does 
tomer’s name and address and terri-| who 
tory number. Accounts opened jn} own 
the name of proprietors and tradel othe 
styles, such as “John Smith, Propr.) may 
The Cash and Carry Meat Market”) T 
are cross-indexed so that, should an} dam 
order be submitted in name of tradd ance 
style only, the account may be lo} spec 
cated as soon as the proprietor’s name} care 
has been obtained from the files} and 
Ledger records are filed acne prin 
to proprietor’s names, and no mer-| erti 
chandise is ever consigned to trade} an | 
names, such as “The Cash Market.”| side 
The proprietor must be known and) F 
his name must appear on all records| 
—on each invoice and bill of lading. 

The principle of shipping merchan-| spe 
dise to persons responsible in the in-| thai 
stances where trade styles are used) ligh 
protects the company from shipping) tha 
products to unknown persons. | fre 

Thus if John Smith, proprietor of) are 
the Cash and Carry Meat Market} not 
disposes of his business overnight,| lig! 
he will not fail to notify us, because} pla 
he realizes that, according to our! pip 
records, he is personally responsible) 
for the purchases of the Cash and| wh 
Carry Meat Market. ins 

When an applicant for credit has| st 
been sold previously, the old cus: } 
tomer’s card and ledger sheet area 
opened; and the new file number, 
date of re-opening account, custom 
er’s name and present address aft 
shown, as usual, on the customefs 
card. 

As an initial order is invariably 
compared with the prospective file, 
the C.O.D. and declined files, aly 
(Continued on page 26) 
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mercantild 
Credit ac 
er having 
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HE credit manager is not 
wholly unaccustomed to hear- 
ing folks blow off steam. Some- 
ed in thi times steam blows up. Without 
are askei| steam boiler insurance, credit, tno, 
experienc sometimes blows up. 
references} A steam boiler insurance policy is 
ress thei for the protection of the owner of 
a steam boiler. It protects and in- 
naintained| demnifies for immediate property 
, and not} damage, loss resulting from the ex- 
‘nces haye! plosion of a steam boiler, also loss of 
-up record| life and personal injury resulting 
from the same cause if the steam 
hoiler insurance policy is so extended. 
Like other liability forms of insur- 
file num} ance a steam boiler insurance policy 
ened, cus} does not directly indemnify those 
and terri-| who might so insure, but protects the 
opened in} owner of the boiler against suit and 
and trade| other financial recourse the insured 
h, Propr.} may have. 
_ Market,"} The importance of the property 
should an} damage form of steam boiler insur- 
e of trade} ance is really in its specialized in- 
ay be lo} spection service. Not only do the 
tor’s name carefully trained inspectors examine 
the files} and inspect the boiler as an object of 
according] prime importance but also the prop- 
1 no mer-| erties surrounding the boiler which 
1 to trade| an inspection brings into equal con- 





n made uy 
card file 


| Market.”) sideration. 

nown ani} For in addition to checking up the 
all records| horse-power, pressure and working 
of lading! parts of the boiler, the insurance in- 
x merchat-| spector goes farther and makes sure 
in the in| that the boiler room is properly 
; are used) lighted, that the steam gauge is clean, 
n shipping) that the exits to the boiler room are 
ons. | free and unlocked and that the stairs 


»prietor oi| are guarded. He notes whether or 
at Market) not the runways are railed and 
overnight, | lighted, the proper ladders are in 
is, becatst| place, and the hot-water wells and 
1g to OU! pipes are properly covered. 
responsible! The thorough inspection service 
Cash anl| which is associated with this form of 
| insurance also demands that the in- 


credit has| surance inspector make certain that 
» old cus} 


eet are Te 
e number, 
it, custom 
ddress «are 


customers 
invariably 


ective file, 
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Steam Boiler Insurance 
And Its Relation to Credit 
By Clarence T. Hubbard 


the engine room equipment is in good 
order and that all danger points are 
free from defects which could lead 
to a boiler explosion. 

These inspections go so far as to 
include the examination of hangers, 
pulleys and all sorts of wheels, even 
to the general observation of elec- 
trical equipment and the personal 
qualifications of the boiler room em- 
ployees. The analyzing of the water 
which goes into the boiler is not over- 
looked. On the whole, a pretty thor- 
ough check-up. 

The actual rates charged for in- 
suring steam boilers are low when 
the service rendered is considered. 
This service is so broad and the nec- 
essary training of such special na- 
ture that an immense technical or- 
ganization is required to carry it on. 

Approximately $9,000,000 in 
steam boiler insurance premiums is 
written each year in the United 
States alone, which indicates that 
only a small portion of the steam 
boilers in the country are insured. 

What, you ask, should the credit 
manager consider as danger possi- 
bilities which might lead to the ex- 
plosion of a steam boiler and pos- 
sibly the demand for steam boiler in- 
surance ? 

The first explosion hazard is that 
of uncontrolled hot-water pressure 
when more steam is produced than 
a boiler can hold. The opposite— 
low water pressure—which often re- 
sults from carelessness or defective 
piping, is also a cause of many vio- 
ient boiler eruptions. Sometimes 
boilers in becoming connected with 
other boilers are caused to explode 
from miscalculation of the various 
pressures, 

When boilers do explode they are 
sometimes most violent, the entire 
boilers being thrown into the air. 
This is generally accompanied with 


11 


the frightful danger of escaping hot 
water and steam as well as the many 
casualties recorded from the “throw- 
ing of a fire” when the boiler ex- 
plodes. 


A faulty steam gauge may lead to 
an explosion; or the freezing of a 
pipe on the outside of the building 
which interrupts the flow of water. 
The engineer who is responsible for 
the boiler may not always detect these 
danger points, but an outside or third 
person, as a trained inspector, will 
soon notice the irregularities and 
make the proper recommendations. 


The fact that oil fuel systems are 
now taking the place of coal-fired 
furnaces in many places in no way 
affects this steam boiler protection. 
Steam boiler insurance does not cover 
the explosion of an oil-burner, or of 
a furnace, or an explosion from coal 
dust, or anything of a similar nature, 
but merely the explosion of the boiler 
itself. 


Insurance should 


buyers remem- 
ber that the so-called simple explo- 
sion policy particularly excludes 


steam boiler explosions, for the fire 
insurance companies which write ex- 
plosion insurance are not permitted 
under their charters, as a rule, to as- 
sume the steam boiler explosion 
hazard. Therefore, never make the 
mistake of counting on an explo- 
sion policy to take care of your boiler 
hazards. 

As a policy, steam boiler insurance 
is like all other contracts of insur- 
ance and is subject to co-insurance 
and other policy terms, and can be 
written for periods of from one to 
five years with the premium paid in 
advance. In addition to the straight 
property damage protection, there is 
steam boiler; use and occupancy; 
Rents; Liability; and all of the al- 
lied forms of insurance. 

Steam boiler insurance—and more 
particularly its loss preventive serv- 
ice—is an important check-up to the 
credit manager, whether a banker ad- 
vancing funds to a manufacturing 
plant, or a jobber storing goods in a 
steam heated warehouse. 





Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 
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As the Sales Manager Said to the Credit Manage, 





A “Gasoline Alley” 


This column is read by some Credit Man- 
agers before any other feature of the mag- 
azine. Any member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men can have names listed 
herein. He has only to send the names to 
the secretary of his local Association of 
Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., Credit 
Protection Department, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Ave., New York. 


ALBANY MIRROR & GLASS CO., formerly 
91 Quail St., Albany (Louis Rosinsky, Prop.) 

ALLEN, BILLY, formerly of White Horse Pike, 
M agnolia Heights, z 

AUDETTE, B. J., formerly Flanders Studio, 
4155 Brgadway, Chicago. 

BALENGER, PAUL C., formerly 182 So. Lib- 
erty St., Spartansburg. 

BP kin MARTHA, formerly 6005 Fourth Ave., 

yn, N 

BENNETT, c. s. Dba. Educational Supplies Co., 
formerly Pocatello, Idaho, also Salem, Ore., 
Portland, Ore., and Burns, Ore. 

BEVERLY STATIONARY, formerly 561 Lexing- 
ton Ave, 

BLUMENFELD, , ‘és formerly 2814 Fulton St., 
3rooklyn, N. 

BRANNER, HAROLD C., Dresscrait Co., 151 
W. 35th St., store at 27 Main St., Yonkers, 
i... ws resided at 315 W. 98th St., N. Y. C. 

BRONSTEIN, RUBEN, formerly 31 Lewis St., 
Newark, N. J. 

BUCHSBAUNM, ALEX, formerly The Park 
Hardware Store, 215 No. Main St., Scranton. 

BUSKIRK, W. D., formerly Yukon, W. Va. 

CENTRAL GLASS WORKS, 1665 Park Ave., 


COCHRAN, W. H., d/b as W. H. Cochran Drug 
Co., also known as Dr. Cochran, formerly of 
Hardtner, Kansas, LeMonia, Iowa, Alva, Okla., 
thought to be in Kansas City. 

COSLETT, CHAS. H., c/o Kay Grocery, R. F. 
D. Route B, Blackwell, Okla. 

COX, O. E., formerly prop. Snyder Apple House, 
Snyder, Tex 

DAVIS, HENRY G. G., formerly Miami Drapery 
& Shade Co., 1858 N.E. 2nd Ave, Miami, Fla. 

DEUTSCH, LEO, formerly oapeeeted. as Deutsch 
Bros., 1770 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

DE MANN’S SERVICE STATION. formerly of 
Melville, La. 

DESIND, M., formerly 644 E. 6th St., N. Y. C 

DION, EDWARD, formerly 994 Main St. & 0 
Wendall Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

DONOVAN, J. P., formerly 1206 E, 12th St., 
Kansas City. 

EARLE & CO., O. M., E. B. pjownen Sec. & 
Treas., 207 Duane St., N. Y. 

EDELSON , & formerly in tas at Medford, 
a and residing at Cross Keys, N. J. 
EMPIRE RADIO SUPPLY CO., formerly 

ronx, N. 

EXCELSIOR FLOWER CO., formerly Carl Cot- 
tone, prop., 236 - 4th Ave., N. Y. C. ; 

FEINBERG, JACOB, Javan Mfg. Co., 15 W. 
ith St. N. ¥. C 

FEUERSTEIN, IRVING, Harlem Pharmacy, 
2298 7th Ave, N. 

FULLER, CLAIRE \Miss), formerly 34 W. 5lst 
St., N. Y. C., later Lake George, N. Y. 

THE HAMILTON MFG. 9 INC., formerly 
8-10 W. 19th St., N. Y. 

HEALY, LESLIE de ae operated Great 
Western Rug & Linoleum Co., 1139 W. 79th 
St., Chicago. 

HODGKINS, J. L., formerly prop. Stock Yards 
Market, 2464 N. Main St., Fort Worth. 

HOEHNKE, J. J., formerly of Wabeno, Wis., 
Chicago, Til., now believed to be somewhere in 


aho. 
HURLBERT, N. E. Prop., Washington Hotel, 
Washington, Kans. 





5. Central Park Ave., 
K. & K. VARIETY STORE, jormerly 


KAISER, PAUL, formerly 
KARLSEN, VICTOR, electrician, 


y believed to be in Chicago. 
formerly of Massillon, 
KELLY’S CUSTOM SHOP, formerly 
KNOWLES, A. T., y 
— GEORGE B., 


LEIB. ‘JACOB, 
% oad 84-86 Dellovelee 'St., 


en “MARY, formerly 
lieved to be - 


LILLYWHITE, 


KAY, W. M., 


C.. sieaiatelan. formerly Bing 
Uta, now believed to be 

Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
MARCELLA LABORATORIES, 
Marcella Drab, 


MAUPIN, E B., Bloomfield, Mo. 


MAZUR, M. 


MEIRCLE, G. W., 
. Lia then later to Lecsvlile 
MICHELL, N. P., 
mopolitan Confectionery, 
to be in Wink, Tex. 
MILLER, E. R., 
Price Shoe Store, 


MOON & HARSHAW, 
MOTE. | . 


. of Dick’s Popular 


formerly Corning, 
formerly of Stevens Point, 
Ave., Sioux City. 


EUGENE E., 
the Garden City Construction Co., 


MULLER, HUGO., formerly 
St.» Germantown, 


formerly located with 


now supposed to be 
, was in the cigar business 


NAKUSKI, E. S., 
NANTZ, A. B., 
NATIONAL cs co., 
meta, 


formerly at 3225 LeLand 
of O'Donnell, 
1106 Westchester 4 


New Mexico, 


ORMANT. RADIO ence co., 
Chambers St., N. 
OSUNA, M., 
lieved to be in Mexico. 
OVERDORFF, 
Shores Candy 
have gone to Kansas City. 
— ae OR JOSEPH, 
» formerly locz ated 33 Broadway, New- 
. Orange Ave., 


N. 
PEOPLES’ INDUSTRIAL GL.Aae CORP., for- 
merly 36/16 Ditmas Ave., cu 


PIXLEY, MRS. CHAS. L., formerly Dixie High- 


PROSPECT ART GLASS WORKS, 841 Liberty 


N. 
PRYOR, TANDY. formerly in shoe business as 
Pryor’s $5.00 
heard from in ink 


strip by Frank King reprinted by permission of The Chicago Tribune. 


Addresses Wanted 


ILLINOIS GLASS & CABINET CO., 
IMRIN, ISADORE, 3334 Madison / 


RACKOFF, GEO., formerly 1022 Longwood Ave, 
New York, N. Y., and 443 Alabama Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REILLY, J., formerly owner of the Panther 
a Fish Market, 312 Main St., Fort Worth, 
ex 


REISKIND, S., 314 North Ave. New Rochelle, | 


REITANO, JOHN, ferment at 108 So. 4th Ave. | 
Mt. Vernon, N } 


nee A. Sade 433 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, 
anunee. J. R., formerly Tampa 


ROSENGARTEN, ISAAC, formerly Biltrite Coat | ‘ 


House. 108 So. Main St.. Waterbury, Conn 

ROSENZWEIG, M. A.. formerly 373 5th Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SANDOWSKI SHOE CO., J., formerly 416 Wells 
St... Milwaukee. 

SALINGER, PHILIP, formerly Salinger’s Mu- 


sic Shop, 2146 E. 7th St.. B’klyn, N. Y., 19%] 5 


Coney Island Ave.. B’klyn. N. Y 
SCHNEIDER. SOLOMON, Tdg. as S. Schneider 
& Son, 21 Scammel St., N. Y. C., residing at | t 
South 3rd St., B’klyn, N. Y., also J. Atlas, | . 
formerly 21 Scammel St., N. Y. C j 
SELIGMAN, NATHAN, formerly of Miami, Fla. | 
—erem. J., formerly 184 West End Ave., N 


SHAPIRO, SAMUEL, formerly doing business, 
Floor Surfacing Co.. 2 W. 107th St., 
ryt 

SHERLOCK, JAMES, pavine contractor. for 
merly of Omaha, Neh.. and Columbus, believed 
to he somewhere in Texas. 

SPRINGALL, R. J., electrician. formerly Green 
River. Utah, now believed to be in either Los 
Angeles or San Francisco 

STANDARD WINDSHIELD CO., formerly 32 
W. Market St., Indianapolis. 

STEVENSON, H. W., formerly of Birmingham, 
Ala., manufacturer of telephone crossarms, ete 

SYRING, NELLIE, formerly operating the Nellie 
Beauty Shoppe, 322 Albany Ave., B’klyn, N. Y 

TERZIAN. K., formerly prop. Red Bank Glass 
Works, Red Bank, N. J | 

THOMAS, R. H., firm of R. H. B. M. Thomas, 
formerly 431 Peachtree St., Atlanta. 

TILLERY BODY & FENDER WORKS, ior 
merly of Selma, Ala. 

TOWSEY, A., Spencer, Ind., formerly in shoe 
business. 

VAN DERVORT, P. D., formerly of 20110 De- 
troit Road, Rocky River, Ohio. 

VAN SCOY, C. R., formerly prop. Rankin 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., Rankin Upton 
County. Tex. 

VORTCAMP, CHARLES J., recently located at 
Madeira & ‘formerly in the retail drug business 
at Lima. 

WALTERS, FRANK, formerly prop. Arizona 
Baking Co., Lowell, Ariz., believed to be in 
Los Angeles. 

WATERS, CHAS. A., formerly of 1014 North 


Sth St., Kansas City, Kans., believed to be in | ! l 


Baltimore or Phila. 
WELLS, C. F., formerly Peoria. ae 
ZILAS, ALEX., formerly 160 E. 42nd St., N. Y.C 


—_——_—_——— 


ASSISTANT AVAILABLE 


I am 30 years of age, married, beginning fifth year 
as Credit Manager of manufacturing company. Want 
connection with larger opportunity; will go anywhere. 
Would not care to leave present employers without 


If 


opening available now or in future I solicit an oppor 


thirty days’ notice. Prefer to start as assistant. 


tunity to discuss by lettter or interview. Address 
Box No. §2. 
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New and Good Credit Methods 


Openmindedness an Asset for 


E have had occasion, in sev- 
eral of the preceding arti- 
cles of this series on Credit 

Engineering, to point out the breadth 
and scope of the Credit Manager’s 
function. How it has spread from 
the scrutiny of customers’ liability to 
the supervision, likewise, of the de- 
tailed routine that surrounds it. Par- 
ticularly, we have shown the inti- 
mate relation of credits to accounts 


receivable and we _ have _ indicated 
how, in this latter department, the 
use of machinery has been of the 


utmost consequence in handling the 
constantly mounting volume of trans- 
actions as business increases and ac- 
curacy becomes more difficult to 
maintain. 

Nowhere in the factory has the 
genius of American mechanical pres- 
tige been more completely established 
than in the modern billing machine 
in the office. The brief impulses ap- 
plied to the keys, the mysterious 
clicking of its internal mechanism, 
and the final register of the exten- 
sion, automatically impressing the 
result without a single mental cal- 
culation, is an accomplishment which 
only the modern American business 
man, with his taking for granted of 
mechanical achievement, looks upon 
without astonishment. 

On a recent visit to this country, 
a European business executive, head 
of a large group of industrial enter- 
prises, called upon me for aid in 
studying American methods. When 
asked what was his particular inter- 
est, he responded: “Your office ma- 
chines.” Standing before one of 
these giants of machine calculation, 
he was silent for a time. Then turn- 
ing his head slowly to and fro, he 
muttered: “Marvelous, marvelous— 
but would our people accept them?” 

Although the executive is inclined 
‘o approve, will the worker adopt? 
That is the question. And even in 
the United States, this obstacle 
stands forth more than the business 
man is willing to admit or perhaps 
‘0 recognize. Subordinates are prone 
‘0 assure him that things go very 
well as they are. The proposed 
change would require too much ad- 


Wiiaa 


By Raymond E. Bell 


Raymond E. Bell, Inc., New York 


justment to new methods, they say 
—has been tried before and did not 
work out. These are among the ob- 
servations one is likely to hear at such 
a time from those whose minds are 
closed to further consideration. 


No Fear of Change 


An organization built upon a solid 
foundation of training feels no tim- 
idity or anxiety when there is need 
of change in the habits of its em- 
ployees. Its executives proceed to 
study the objections with a view to a 


thorough analysis of the facts. The 
objections are arranged in two 
groups. 


(a) First are those which arise 
out of a reluctance to give up exist- 
ing ways of performing the task, 
solely because the force is used to 
them. These are the personal ob- 
jections, born of the need of human 
readjustment. They represent the 
points at which training will need to 
be applied in the introduction of new 
methods. 


(b) In the other group of objec- 
tions are the changes of routine and 
procedure that will have to be made, 
such as the redesigning of forms and 
the rearrangement of individual and 
departmental relations. These ob- 
stacles represent a need of technical 
rather than personal readjustment. 


The changes of habits necessitated 
by the introduction of office ma- 
chines, are usually the more difficult 
to handle, although they are the least 
valid. Few people really enjoy a 
change, whether it be mental or 
physical. The desire to become set- 
tled in one’s work is the almost uni- 
versal tendency. Seldom are there 
to be found those who voluntarily 
seek for different, even if better, 
ways. While we are all led to won- 
der at the habits of the other fellow 
—his involved ways of doing things 
in order to arrive at a desired end— 
we are likely to go about our own 
work, unconsciously, in exactly the 
same way. 


The Credit Manager, if he is not 
giving attention to the training of 
his force, is permitting the develop- 


Executives 


ment of habits which make his meth- 
ods gradually look to him as if they 
were the only way to carry on. His 
daily troubles grow to be quite the 
natural and unavoidable accompani- 
ment of each day’s work and there 
seems to be no good way out. 

Perhaps the machine, so obviously 
a help, attracts his attention and he is 
inclined to make a trial of it. Will- 
ingness to consider is one way a 
man may prove to himself that he is 
openminded. But unless there is a 
definite plan in mind, the experi- 
ment may prove unsuccessful when 
it should be a success. The invoice, 
for example, may not be adaptable 
to the new method and it may re- 
quire some skill to change it. 

Next, it may mean a rearrange- 
ment of the workers and their train- 
ing in new habits. This is likely to 
bring considerable epposition at 
first, though, as is the case with all 
machine operations after they are 
organized, it is equally likely to be- 
come popular in the end for its re- 
lief from arduous labor. 


His Pet Idea 


Finally, the opposition to the ma- 
chine may arise out of the need to 
abandon a pet idea that favors the 
old ways. The manager himself 
may have designed and organized the 
system it is proposed to replace. A\l- 
though his system may now be out- 
grown, he may think the change will 
be construed as an acknowledgement 
of guilt. He is reluctant to take the 
ground that new and better methods 
are but an indication of progress on 
his part. 

When we meet opposition of this 
character to changes, it is well to re- 
member that, although the ease with 
which habits are altered varies in 
different persons, a human being still 
has unusual powers of adaptation 
when once forced to change. 

Some managers, recognizing the 
need of developing this adaptability 
in their subordinates, seek ways in 
which each job may be changed 
somewhat from time to time, if for 
no other reason than to keep alive in 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Demand 


VERY producer, distributor 

and credit manager wants to 

expand the market jor his 
commodities. This pressure to in- 
crease volume has often resulted in 
cut-throat price reduction, bad credit 
risks and sometimes in unfair dis- 
counts. There are who feel 
that the demand for products is not 
as great as in former times; others, 
that it is not as great as should be 
reasonably anticipated; still others 
believe that DeMAND is fickle, in- 
constant and unstable. 

Not every one carefully distin- 
guishes “Desire” from “DEMAND.” 
This is one of the first necessary 
steps in economics. The whole 
world desires an endless variety and 
volume of things. The Socialist says 
there is no such a thing as a lim- 
ited DEMAND. He means that there 
are hungry and even starving peo- 
ple, while at the same time quan- 
tities of goods do not find the mar- 
ket. The statement is correct, but 
does not possess any Com- 
modities should not be sold at prices 
which will not meet cost, or at a 
price which will jeopardize a reason- 
able profit. The difference between 
desire and demand can be easily il- 
lustrated. A commodity priced at 
$1.00 may find a demand on the part 
of one thousand people; at 75c, two 
thousand may buy it, while at 50c 
the market may be extended to four 
thousand buyers. It is evident that 
many people have desires which may 
become demands as the price of the 
goods goes down. Desire is potential 
DEMAND. 

This brings us to one of the most 
interesting problems in present-day 
business—the elasticity of Dr- 
MAND. The elasticity of the mar- 
ket for commodities is determined 
by the response of buyers to changes 
in prices. One can say there is a 


some 


sense. 


general law in business which may be 
stated as follows: As prices go up, 


DeMANnpD falls off; as prices go 
down, DrMAND goes up. Too 


many business men have accepted 
this general principle without giving 
it careful study. For example: a 
lower price for cigarettes will not in- 
crease demand for them to any ap- 
preciable extent. Price cutting on 
part of producers and distributors 
would not be rewarded by a large 
increase in the use of tobacco. 
Neither would an increase in price 
cause many people to go without it. 
In other words, the demand for to- 
bacco is relatively inelastic and such 
a market means stability for the to- 
bacco industry as far as DeMAND 
is concerned. There may be keen 
competition for the sale of such a 
commodity, but such competition will 
express itself in advertising, rather 
than price cutting. 


Commodities Differ 


On the other hand, there are com- 
modities which find a much larger 
sale as the price is lowered. Each 
commodity is more or less a law unto 
itself. Every manufacturer, whole- 
saler or retail merchant should care- 
fully analyze the Demanp for the 
product which he has for sale. Sup- 
posing a merchant desires to move 
a stock of goods as quickly as pos- 
sible; how will he price the different 
commodities? It may require a 
heavy cut in the glove department, 
and only a minimum reduction in the 
price of groceries. The importance 
of the elasticity of DeMAND ex- 
tends from shoe-strings to bonds. 
Not long ago a very well known cor- 
poration floated a large issue of 
bonds at a price of $94.00 to the pur- 
chasers. In a very few hours this 
entire issue was _ over-subscribed, 
which might indicate that a price of 
$95.00 could have been realized. The 


difference of $1.00 would have mag} 
a substantial sum for the corpora} 
tion, 

The question of mark-up is one of| 
the most technical and far-reaching| 
problems that faces the producer and} 
the merchant. Let us assume that} 
the merchant has carefully studied! 
the elasticity of DemANp for his 
determined the element oj! 
competition and arrived at the profit! 
he hopes to make; how will he pro-| 
ceed to determine the prices? Let us 
present the problem in the languag| 
of one of our leading economists ané| 
business men. 

“There is no phase of retailing] 
about which the average retailer is 
more densely ignorant than that oi] 
determining the sale price. If the] 
gross sales of the previous year wert} 
$200,000.00 and the gross expenses 
outside of the cost of the goods wer 
$50,000.00, it would be evident that 
the selling expenses were 25 per cent 
If then, the retailer should want ti 
make a net profit of 5 per cent. o 
each dollar of sales, what would bx 
the proper selling price for an article) 
which cost him $30.00? 


gor rds, 


Mark-up Vital 


“Inconceivable as it may seem | 
any one who knows simple arithme-| 
tic, there are literally thousands 0i| 
retailers who feel that it is necessaty| 
only to add the selling expenses, 2| 
per cent. ($7.50) and the desired 
profit 5 per cent. ($1.50), to the cost 
price, $30, and thus sell the article} 
for $39. However, if they do this) 
we find that they are far from a 
complishing what they set out to d0| 
Assuming that they sell the artic) 
for $39, the selling expense is 2) 
per cent of the selling price or $973 
Deducting $9.75 from the selling 
price, $39, there is but $29.25 left 
with which to pay the $30 which the 
article cost. 


MA} 
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“How should a retailer determine 
the selling price? He should add his 
selling costs (25 per cent.) to his de- 
sired rate of profit (5 per cent.) and 
subtract this sum from 100 per cent., 
which represents the selling price. 
The answer, 70 per cent, would mean 
that the cost price should be 70 per 
cent. of the selling price. He should 
then divide $30 by 70 per cent., or 
70. He would now have found 
$42.86 to be the price at which he 
must sell if his selling costs were 25 
per cent. and if his net profit is to be 
5 per cent. His selling costs would 
therefore be 25 per cent. of $42.86, 
or $10.72, and his 5 per cent profit 
would amount to $2.14. If the sum 
of these two figures, $12.86, were 
from the selling price, 
$42.86 the retailer would have $30 
left to pay the cost of the article. 

“On the other hand, if he wanted 
to sell the article for $42.50, the most 
he could afford to pay for it would 
be $42.50 minus 30 per cent. of 
$42.50, or 70 per cent. of $42.50. 
This sum would be $29.75, and if 
for such goods the customary prices 
were $42.50, $45, and $50, he must 
either have obtained the article for 
$29.75 or else he would have to take 
less than 5 per cent. profit if he 
should sell it for $42.50.” 


General Rules 


Leaving the question of mark-up 
and coming back to elasticity of De- 
MAND, it may be helpful to enu- 
merate the broad rules or conclusions 
that have been laid down relative to 
it. 

l. The demand for luxuries is 
more elastic than the demand 
for necessities. 

2. The demand of the poor is 
more elastic and responsive to 
changes in price than the De- 
MAND Of the rich. 

3. The demand for those com- 
modities the use of which has 
become habitual is inelastic. 
One reason for governments 
levying taxes upon tobacco is 
that its consumption will not 
greatly decrease because of the 
increase in price due to the 
taxes, thus assuring the gov- 
ernment of considerable rev- 
enue. 

4. The demand for those com- 
modities which have _ substi- 
tutes is more elastic than for 
those goods which have none. 


XUM 


5. Commodities which many use 
have a more elastic demand 
than commodities which only a 
few use. 

If we apply these rules to a few 
commodities, it is evident why the 
demand is either responsive or unre- 
sponsive to change in price. The de- 
mand for bread is inelastic because 
bread is regarded as a necessity. The 
demand for eggs is elastic because 
they are not an absolute necessity 
and furthermore may be used in 
many different ways in the prepara- 
tion of food. The demand for 
matches is inelastic both because of 
their necessity and because there is 
no cheap substitute for them. The 
demand for theatre tickets on the 
part of the poor or the moderately 
well-to-do is elastic because they are 
luxuries. The demand for tobacco, 
for example, is inelastic because its 
use has become habitual 


to many 
people. 


Effect of Waste 


Another important problem that 
confronts the American people is 
waste. A word should be said about 
its uneconomic character, and then 
another word about its effect upon 
the Demanp for commodities. 

It is often said by thoughtless peo- 
ple that wasteful expenditure is jus- 
tified because it increases the circu- 
lation of money and gives greater 
employment to the laboring classes. 
This argument is unsound. If the 
capital and labor which are expend- 
ed in producing luxuries were turned 
to the creation of a larger supply of 
necessities, society as a whole would 
be better off. In short, the argu- 
ment offered in justification of waste- 
ful expenditure takes for granted 
that labor and capital cannot be util- 
ized in any other way than in the 
reproduction of economic goods 
wastefully consumed. For example, 
in times of war, there is an increased 
demand for labor and capital for the 
manufacture of war materials. Wages 
and interest rise. Labor and capital 
engaged in the production of war 
commodities »ncrease, and the output 
of peace-time goods is correspond- 
ingly reduced. The general price 
level rises more rapidly than does 
either wages or interest. 

It is usually the case in times of 
war that, in spite of higher wages, 
the standard of living of the un- 
skilled laborer and of other classes 
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on fixed incomes is reduced. Be- 
cause a part of the productive power 
of a nation is used in making cannon 
shot and shell, warships, armies and 
navies, the supply of wheat, sugar, 
leather, cotton and so forth, tends to 
be less, and society as a whole suf- 
fers. Only certain individuals profit 
by war expenditure, not society in 
general. The same is true of all 
forms of wasteful expenditure. 
The problem of wasteful expendi- 
ture may be approached in a different 
way. A $1,000 banquet for a party 
of ten gives employment to food pro- 
ducers, cooks and waiters. And it 
may be assumed that an expendi- 
ture of $1,000 will put in a private 
irrigation system capable of bringing 
water to a forty-acre farm. Such 
an enterprise will also give employ- 
ment to men who produce and install 
waterpipe. Evidently an equal though 
different type of employment is the 


result of either expenditure. The 
substantial difference in these two 
illustrations is to be found in the 


utility of the one expenditure as com- 
pared with the other. The $1,000 
spent for the banquet will provide a 
usefulness or utility of short dura- 
tion, while the $1,000 spent for the 
irrigation system will provide a util- 
ity covering a long period of years. 
A very effective method for deter- 
mining the economy of a given ex- 
penditure is to compare its utility 
with the utility coming from some 
other use of the money. 

The total waste of the United 
States has been estimated to be 10 
per cent. of our gross income. If 
this be true, it amounts to several 
billions each year. Waste on the part 
of the consumer reduces his stand- 
ard of living. A man with an in- 
come of $1,000 per year who wastes 
one-tenth of it, reduces his standard 
of life by just $100. Waste on the 
part of producers and distributors in- 
creases costs, thereby making it nec- 
essary to charge more for commodi- 
ties sold. Reduction of waste would 
reduce prices and reduced prices 
would demand. Let the 
credit manager feel that he has a re- 
sponsibility and an interest in waste. 
Bad debts are a part of the cost of 
doing business; they amount to more 
than five hundred million each year ; 
they jeopardize business. 


increase 
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Samuel Lefkowitz 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. Lieb 
Jamaica, L. I. 
Bay Ridge Bldg. Mate- 
rial Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pashkowitz & Skoller 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kalin Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


Beaufort Bank & Truck- 
ers Supply Co. 
Beaufort, S. C. 


Kannan Brothers 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


United Textile Stores 
Utica and Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Baltimore Jewelry Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


The New 
Store 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


York Outlet 


The Eagile Store 
Webb City, Mo. 


Wm. A, Darnell 
Alvaredo, Texas 


Ike Bersofzky 
Aurora, II. 


Harry Goltz 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Mullins-Collins Merc. Co. 
Bixby, Oklahoma 


Joseph Ferris 


Jenks, Okla. 


Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 
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Persons CONVICTED 


Samue! Lefkowitz 
Joseph Friedman 


Benj. L. Stein 


Irving Pashkowitz , 


Leonard Skoller 


Walter Fox 
Jerry Greenberg 
Albert Freefeld 


W. E. Richardson 
R. C. Horne 
Miss Eulah Harvey 


James Kannan 
Howard Kannan 
Joseph Kannan 
Fahamey Kannan 


Samuel Spector 
Nathan Spector 
Joseph Spector 
Louis Spector 
Louis Bruner 

John C. Ehrlich 
Nathan Lindenbaum 
Joseph Abrams 


Sol Jacobs 


Jack Levy 


Wm. A. Darnell 


Ike Bersofzky 


Harry Goltz 
Joe Pruzen 


Benj. F. Mullins 


Joseph Ferris 


One Month’s 
Convictions 


(February, 1928) 


CHARGE 


Concealment 


Using mails to defraud 


Obtained by the Credit Protection 
Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


Attempted forgery and the issuance 


of a false statement 


Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 


st 


Violation Section 215 
Violation Section 215 
Violation Section 21 


sa 


st 


Conspiracy 
Conspiracy 
Conspiracy 


Conspiracy to defraud 
Conspiracy to defraud 
Conspiracy to defraud 
Conspiracy to defraud 


Conspiracy to conceal assets 
Conspiracy to conceal assets 
Conspiracy to conceal assets 
Conspiracy to conceal assets 


Violation of Postal Laws 
Violation of Postal Laws 


Violation of Postal Laws 
Violation of Postal Laws 


125 P. C. Perjury 


Concealment of Assets, in 
ruptcy Law 


Concealment of Assets in 


ruptcy 
Vio. Sec. 215 C. C. 
Vio. See: 37 U.S. C.-C. 
Vio. Sec. 37 U. S. C. C. 


Vio. Sec. 215 P. C. 


Concealment of Assets 


Bank- 


Bank- 
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SENTENCE 


15 months 


Deferred 


2% to 5 yrs. 


2 months 


Suspended sentence 


21 months Atlanta Penitentiary 
2 years Atlanta Penitentiary 


10 months Baltimore City Jail 


Deferred 
Deferred 
Deferred 


1 to 2 years in State Penitentiary 
1 to 2 years in State Penitentiary 
Suspended 
Suspended 


1 year and 3 months at Atlanta 
1 year and 3 months at Atlanta 
1 year and 1 day at Atlanta 

Placed on probation for 2 years 


2% years in Atlanta Penitentiary 


2% years in Atlanta Penitentiary 


2% years at Atlanta 
18 months in Atlanta Penitentiary 


Sentence deferred 


One year, three months, Leavens- 
worth Penitentiary 


One year, one day, Federal Peni- 
tentiary, Leavensworth, Kansas 


Sentence deferred 


Sentence deferred 
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Compromise Settlements 


They Ever Justified ? 
By O. E. Dreutzer 


Alms & Doepke, Cincinnati 


Are 


VERY liquidation of the af- 

fairs of an insolvent debtor, 

either through friendly trus- 
teeship, State receivership or Federai 
Bankruptcy, constitutes a compro- 
mise of the debts of a debtor by 
means of an equitable distribution of 
cash returns from assets to all claim- 
ants for the full satisfaction of his 
financial obligations. Compromise in 
this sense iS generally approved in 
modern day business. 

General catastrophies visited upon 
business communities such as earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, cyclones, floods, 
tidal waves, etc., over which debtors 
have no control, usually leave keen 
financial distress in their wake by de- 
struction of capital assets and undue 
interruption of activity to otherwise 
financially sound and well organized 
business. 

It is not only proper and ethical 
for manufacturers and distributors to 
co-operate with their customers un- 
der such circumstances by accepting 
compromise settlements commensu- 
rate with the financial status of each 
case for the purpose of making it 
possible for the debtor thus affected 
to carry on, but just as much their 
right and duty to do so as it would be 
to subscribe to a fund for the relief 
of the physical suffering of the 
masses of that self-same community. 

The compromise idea as employed 
in this way cannot be regarded as 
particularly objectionable, but rather 
the compromise method of settlement 
as a practice of the involved or in- 
solvent debtor in the regular course 
of business for the purpose of contin- 
uing or perpetuating his business ef- 
fort by such financial relief. 

Some proponents of the compro- 
mise idea in this sense advance the 
opinion that the debtor should be 
given another opportunity to make 
good if he has shown a disposition 
to be honorable in his dealings in the 
past. 


Arguments for Compromises 


Some say more can be realized by 
sale of the business back to the 
debtor in this way than by friendly 
or court process in the sale of the 











business to others or actual liquida- 
tion of the business by a “complete 
close-out.” They point out that the 
usual heavy expense incident to in- 
solvency court administration can all 
be avoided by thus treating with the 
delinquent involved or _ insolvent 
debtor direct and making this kind 
of a trade with him on his debts. 
Others are actuated in their sup- 
port of the compromise by a desire to 
preserve the outlet for their product. 
thinking that by permitting the debt- 
or to carry on they will make up 





OMPOSITION _settle- 

ments,—except after a 
thorough investigation, pref- 
erably through an Adjust- 
ment Bureau, and the deter- 
mination that there are no 
evidences of fraud or unfair- 
ness,—have been condemned 
repeatedly by resolutions of 
the N. A. C. M. at its annual 
conventions. Mr. Dreutzer, 
who is Vice President of the 
Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men, goes one step fur- 
ther and recommends that 
every offer of a composition 
settlement be declined (ex- 
cept where a catastrophe of 
nature has occurred) and vig- 
orously expressed this opinion 
recently at the Ohio State 
Conference at Cincinnati. 





any temporary loss by profits on fu- 
ture sales. Others encourage this 
practice as the easiest way out of a 
complicated financial situation and 
surrender to compromise persuasion 
along the lines of the least resist- 
ance. Still others are simply bluffed 
into it by the debtor’s threat of bank- 
ruptcy. 

It seems to me that it is not only 
our duty but our privilege as credit 
executives to perform a prominent 
part in guiding the destiny of busi- 
ness from unsafe hands into finan- 
cially sound and competent custody ; 
and we certainly cannot accomplish 
this end by promiscuously accepting 
compromise settlements from every 
commercial beggar who comes our 
way. 

If the Compromiser puts through 
an advantageous settlement for him- 
self then he cheats his creditors. Who 
wants to transact future business on 
terms of credit with a known cheat- 
er? If on the other hand, creditors 
get the best end of the argument in 
a compromise then they have cheated 
and handicapped the debtor and it 
will only be a matter of time until 
the debtor will be compelled either 
to put through another even cheaper 
settlement or give up the ghost en- 
tirely. So why prolong the agony? 
Does the debtor really make good 
any way if he- fails to pay his debts 
according to contract price of 100 
cents on the dollar? 


Granted that more can sometimes 
at least be realized in returns through 
compromise settlements with in- 
volved or insolvent debtors than by 
the several processes of liquidation— 
any way, must the almighty dollar 
be the only governing factor in mod- 
ern credit practice? 

If creditors would in every instance 
co-operate in a friendly trust liquida- 
tion as enthusiastically as they join 
together at times in accepting com- 
promise settlements, I venture to say 
more could always be realized by or- 
derly liquidation than by compro- 
mise. 

I regard the compromise idea as 
employed in the going business as a 
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distinct means of price discrimina- 
tion in favor of one business man 
over another in the same trade line 
who holds strongly to the high pur- 
pose of fulfilling his credit contracts 
100 per cent. I represent a “one 
price house” and as its credit repre- 
sentative I am not properly support- 
ing its distribution policy when I 
take it upon myself to cut its prices 
after the goods have been billed and 
delivered. Neither am I giving our 
other merchant customers in the same 
business community a square deal 
when I inconsiderately seek to price 
their competitors’ merchandise at a 
few cents on the dollar of what they 
must pay us for the same goods. 

The compromise system, I further 
contend, is even more insidious and 
demoralizing to a local business com- 
munity than the open sale of dis- 
tress merchandise on that same mar- 
ket which does at least permit of com- 
petitive bargaining in raising the 
price levels. The compromiser is 
placed in a position of being able to 
under-price his merchandise to the 
consuming public of his home busi- 
ness community against the legiti- 
mate prices of the merchants of that 
same community who pay dollar for 
dollar for their goods. The respon- 
sible and reliable retail merchants 
themselves are rebelling—and _right- 
fully so—against the compromising 
wholesaler. 

The compromising merchant usu- 
ally makes one kind of a financial 
statement to get credit and quite an- 
other kind of a statement the very 
next day to induce an advantageous 
settlement. The one is optimistic 
and inviting, the other dark and dis- 
couraging—whichever suits the occa- 
sion. He starts out with the lowest 
possible percentage that might be 
considered and works upward ac- 
cording to the measure of resistance 
encountered. A creditor never 
knows just when an offer is genuine, 
the best that can possibly be obtained. 


Then, when the settlement is final- 
ly blocked through the determined 
opposition of one or more conscien- 
tious objectors, who cannot be con- 
veniently satisfied otherwise he falls 
back to his last resort of obtaining 
“adjudication for composition pur- 
poses” through the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Courts. There, with the as- 
sistance of a majority in number and 
amount, he finally prevails in his pur- 
pose over every obstacle and all op- 
position. 


Creditors who hold back on or ab- 
solutely decline to participate in a 
compromise deal serve a two-fold 
purpose. First they register a defi- 
nite protest against the system und 
then by their action force up the 
price for others who are more in- 
clined to trade on the compromise 
basis. I have always held that the 
creditors, who scramble for a front 
place at the compromise, should be 
required to take the compromiser’s 
first offer regardless. 

The compromiser overbuys and 
undersells against the day of his 
deed. What does he care about 
overhead, mark-up or proper man- 
agement of his business in order to 
carry on properly against legitimate 
competition when so many distrib- 
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utors are willing and apparently 
anxious to forgive and forget and al. | 
low him to pass his financial troubles 
back to them under the guise of com. 
promise for another start on a better | 
footing than the fellow who really | 
tries. | 
The compromise system is not cal- 
culated to encourage thrift or busi. | 
ness efficiency. Its further encour. 
agement and development can ode | 
tend to weaken the moral fibre and | 
lower the proverbial high standard | 
of the American trader. To let it be 
known to the trade that you approve 
the principle of compromise settle. 





such offers. Keep it up, and yoy | 
will soon be selling all your merchan- 
dise at losing prices. 
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ments is but a cordial invitation for | 
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Why Credit Managers Go Crazy 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Conditional Sales 

Q. What is the effect of the follow- 
ing provision contained in a conditional 
sales contract: “It is mutually under- 
stood and agreed that this contract is 
executed in the State of Massachusetts 
and subject to the laws of Massachusetts 
relating to Conditional Sales”. 

Could this be enforced in States out- 
side of Massachusetts where the laws 
relating to conditional sales are entirely 
different, the buyer signing the contract 
in his State and the seller executing it 
in Massachusetts or elsewhere? 

A. In our opinion the clause quoted 
would be of no effect whatsoever as re- 
spects the necessity for filing or recording 
the contract in the State in which the pur- 
chaser is located. The purpose of the filing 
and recording statutes is to give notice to 
third persons of the existence of secret 
titles and no act of the parties can change 
the provisions of the law with reference to 
what is necessary to retain title as against 
third persons. Aside from the filing and 
recording laws the clause quoted would 
probably have the effect of making the in- 
terpretation of the terms of the contract 
subject to the laws of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. So far as the same are not 
repugnant to the public policy of the forum 
in which the contract is to be litigated, the 
provisions would probably be effective in 
this respect. 


Acknowledgments Before No- 
tary of Sales Contracts 

Q. Isa sales agreement covering pur- 
chase of a piece of equipment on time 
payments binding in Iowa, if the signa- 
ture is witnessed but not acknowledged 
before a notary? Not being acknowl- 
edged before a notary, it could not be 
recorded or filed in Iowa? 

A. As between the parties, the universal 
rule is that the mere fact that a signature 
is not acknowledged before a notary public 
would not void a contract, but the fact that 
a contract is not filed or recorded, if filing 
and recording are required by law, would 
affect the validity of the contract as against 
third persons. 


Dunning by Telephone 

Q. Aside from good business judg- 
ment, are there any legal objections or 
limitations to collecting or dunning over 
the telephone? 

A. The same rules apply to telephone 
conversations as apply to personal conver- 
sations, namely, that if the conversation is 
not so offensive as to lead to a breach of 
the peace and is not said in the presence 
of third persons, with malicious intent, the 
law places no limits upon what may be said. 
If the conversation carried on were over 


One Park Avenue, New York 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, | 
are printed regularly in the Credit | 
Monthly, Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. a Fe 


a party line, with other persons listening 
to the conversation, to the knowledge of 
the creditor, and if the remarks made are 
such as to reflect upon the credit or morals 
or honesty of the debtor and are intended 
to be heard by the third person listening 
in, an action for slander might result. The 
possibility of trouble arising from such a 
source is very remote. 

Chattel Mortgage Law of 

Wyoming 

Q. Can you give us information as to 
the life of a Wyoming chattel mortgage 
and the manner in which it should be 
renewed, if a renewal is necessary? Ac- 
cording to our understanding, the mort- 
gage is good until six months after the 
maturity of the final note covered by 
the mortgage and that prior to the ex- 
piration of the six months’ period a re- 
newal affidavit of some sort must be 
filed. 

A. The Chattel Mortgage Law of Wy- 
oming provides that the mortgage shall 
remain in effect for the term for which it 
was given. There is a statute of limita- 
tions on contracts of ten years, which 
would bar action on the note or bond for 
which the chattel mortgage was given as 
security, unless action was commenced 
within that time. We find no reference to 
any requirement that a renewal affidavit be 
filed, ——— 
Guarantees 

Q. Would a guarantee form which 
guarantees the payment of present or 
future indebtedness on account of goods, 
wares and merchandise sold by it cover 
an indebtedness arising from the sale of 
goods, wares and merchandise, but for 
which a promissory note has been 
taken? 

A. In our opinion the guarantee would 
cover any indebtedness arising from the 
sale of goods, wares and merchandise 
whether evidenced by open account, promis- 
sory note or otherwise. The origin of the 
indebtedness and not the evidence of the 
indebtedness would seem to be the deter- 
mining factor. 


Consignments 


Q. Can you furnish information rela- 
tive to consignments laws in the State 
of Virginia whereby it is understood 
that goods on consignment are consid- 
ered as property of the consignee in case 
of liquidation, unless he has notified the 
public that the goods are on consign- 
ment, giving the consignor’s name 


A. In Virginia there is a statute (Sec- 
tions 5223-4 Code of Virginia) providing 
that when any person, partnership or cor- 
poration shall appoint an agent to conduct 
a mercantile business, such agent shall be 
conclusively presumed to have the right to 
buy and sell upon credit, and to do any and 
all acts in the conduct of such business that 
his principal can do unless his appointment 
shall be in writing duly acknowledged, set- 
ting forth fully the restrictions upon his 
powers and recorded in the deed book in 
the Clerk’s Office of the County or Corpo- 
ration in which such business is conducted, 
and unless a copy of such power be con- 
spicuously posted in the place of business 
conducted by such agent. This statute fur- 
ther provides that if any person transacts 
business as a trader with the addition of 
the words “factor”, ‘‘agent”, “and com- 
pany”, or “& Co.” and fails to disclose the 
name of his principal or partner by a sign 
in letters easy to read, placed conspicu- 
ously at the house wherein such business 
is transacted, and also by a notice to be 
published for two weeks in the newspaper, 
if any, printed in the city, town or county 
wherein the same is transacted; or if any 
person transacted such business in his own 
name without any such addition; all the 
property, stock, and choses in action ac- 
quired or used in such business shall, as to 
the creditors of any such person, be liable 
for the debts of such person. The statute 
does not apply to a person transacting such 
business as a licensed auctioneer or com- 
mission merchant. 

This statute has been sustained in the 
case of Selden vs. Chesapeake Shoe Com- 
many 10 A. B. R. 466, and Sites vs. Vir- 
ginia Book Co. 41 A. B. R. 450. The stat- 
ute has also been upheld in the case of Cap- 
itol Motor Corporation vs. Lasker, Inc., 
138 Virginia 630, but that case held that 
ccnsigned goods may be taken out of the 
possession of the consignee before there has 
been an assignment for the benefit of cred- 
itors, bankruptcy, etc., and the trustee under 
such assignment or in bankruptcy does not 
get possession of these goods, but any 
goods remaining in the hands of the con- 
signee at the time of such assignment or 
the filing of a petition in bankruptcy pass 
to the trustee or assignee unless the statute 
has been fully complied with. 
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New Chinese Credit Problems 


‘‘Compradore” System Replaced by Direct Connections 
By Kingston Taft Tan, M.C.S. 


Technical Fditor, World’s Chinese Students’ Federation 


EFORE 
B the 
Twen- 
tieth Cen- 
tury for- 
eign trade, 
both i m - 
port and 
export, 
with China 
was in the 





main con- 

cerned 

K. T. Tan with the 

staples of 

commerce. The growth of mod- 
ern Chinese industry has  devel- 
oped new channels for trade. In- 


ternal transportation has been im- 
proved to a certain extent, and this 
brings China into closer communica- 
tion, both intellectually and physi- 
cally, with the occidental world. 

Moreover, foreign traders have 
penetrated into the interior of the 
country with the opening of many 
new treaty ports, of which there are 
now more than fifty as against the 
original five—Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Foochow, Amoy and Canton— 
opened in 1844. Most foreign trad- 
ers have familiarized themselves, to 
some degree at least, with Chinese 
customs and the language of the 
Chinese people. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the past few decades many young 
Chinese have gone abroad, and have 
become familiar with Western ideas 
and methods. This has substan- 
tially affected business enterprise in 
China. 

Especially in the past ten years, 
many important progressive changes 
have occurred, such as eliminating the 
old “‘compradore” system, by which 
a Chinese agent of the foreigner rep- 
resents him in China. This system, 
which I described in the Crepi1 
Monrucy of March, 1924, has been 
almost entirely replaced by direct 
contacts between foreign traders and 
the Chinese dealers. This change 
creates a new and more complicated 
credit problem. 

Credit in China as elsewhere in- 
volves the knowledge of economic 


conditions, local customs, the nature 
of commodities, and the personalities 
of the buyers. China has developed 
no mercantile or rating agencies. 
The word of the Chinese merchant is 
usually considered as good as gold. 

Americans engaged in Chinese 
trade have found the services of the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men most helpful in securing reli- 
able, up-to-date credit information. 
This bureau maintains files of re- 
ports based on the actual experience 
of American exporters to China, and 
is proving of great value to the Bu- 
reau’s members. 
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A man whose credit is not 
good with his friends, cannot 
| prosper in business. 
| The man who does not stand 
on a solid footing of credit, is | 
lost! | 
—Confucius. 


The Secretary of Commerce of the Repub- | 
lic of China is a descendant in 74th genera- 
tion of Kong-Fu-Tze (Confucius). 


= 


Weekly, Shanghai 


It is almost impossible to secure 
credit information directly from Chi- 
nese concerns. The use of credit 
forms and the methods of credit an- 
alysis are almost unknown. Most 
credits are therefore based on some 
forms of collateral. 


Export Credit Procedure 


Purchases in China by United 
States importers are made by means 
of letters of credit established by the 
importer in the United States. When 
the Chinese exporter receives a let- 
ter of credit, he telephones his local 
bank stating that he wishes to open 
against the letter of credit of the 
American importer, a “packing 
credit” of, say $50,000, to cover the 
cost and shipping expenses in con- 
nection with his outgoing commodi- 
ties while in the process of being as- 
sembled and prepared for shipment. 
The bank then either allows the ex- 
porter draft of the amount desired 
or grants him a demand loan. 

A few days before the ship's de- 
parture carrying the goods and the 
documents relating to the shipment, 
the bank will settle the exchange and 
draft by balancing the shipping docu- 
ments against the letter of credit. 
The exporter retains his profit and 


the bank surrenders the shipping 
documents to the importer, whose 
letter of .credit has been drawn 


against to the amount of the value 
of the goods involved. 


Technique of Import Credit 


In the case of the importer of 
American goods in China, the genr- 
eral principle of financing is similar, 


but the reverse of the above. There 
are some slight differences, how- 
ever. Suppose a Chinese importer 


porter for automobiles to the amount 
has contracted with the American ex- 
of $100,000. The Chinese importer 
goes to his local bank and in advance 
contracts for 100,000 gold dollars. 
The total amount in American dol- 
lars is deposited in the bank to meet 
the payment upon the arrival of the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Chi- 
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an- | 
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ome | 
re | 
nited | 
leans | 
y the | : . 
Vhen | New and improved Burroughs automatic bookkeep- 
. let: ing machines, including combination typewriter-book- 
ane keeping machines, permit the handling of any kind 
open } 3 
the | of accounts receivable records. Many of these records 
a may be written in one operation; for example — 
r the 

con- | 
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value products, items past due, analyses of unpaid balances, 


customer’s purchases to date and other valuable data. 
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Will Jobber Survive? 
(Continued from page 3) 
crease. It is clear that the industry 
has about hit its pace. Still, they are 
not making an adequate return on 
their investment. What’s the mat- 

ter? 
Volume in Staples 
Now the greatest amount of vol- 
ume of the average jobbing house, 
certainly in the electrical or hard- 
ware business, is in staples. On 
these the jobber as a rule is getting 


no larger percentage of profit to- 
day than he was getting ten years 





ago, and his sales have not greatly 
increased. Still his expense of do- 


ing business, with the change in the 
times, has gone up appreciably. His 
rents, his salaries are higher, every 
expense of his business is greater— 
but the gross profit which has to 
pay that expense has not increased. 


The situation has to be doctored 
in one of two ways—either an in- 
crease of gross profit or a greater 
frequency of turnover. It is possi- 
ble in a jobbing business to get a 
far greater turnover on_ invested 


capital than in a manufacturing busi- 
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Why Business Men 
Failed in 1927 








Specific Conditions mmm 14.8% 


Inexperience we 5.2% 
Fraud 3.6% 
Competition = 24% 


ws 4.6% 


Included in “Miscellaneous” 
age of scarcely more than 1 per cent 
which represents failures due to “Unwise 
Credits”; meaning that you Credit Men 
are certainly doing your part in keeping 


But the main sources of loss are really 
beyond your control. Why not safeguard 
your house against all kinds of bad debt 


American Credit Insurance 


No matter what may happen to any of your 
firm’s customers, or when, you are absolutely 
protected if you carry American Credit Insur- 
It cannot help but pay you to investi- 
gate this great protective service. 


c The AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


J, F.M* FADDEN, pPrassipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


Chicago, 0 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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345% 
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ness, because the jobber has not the 
manufacturer’s investment in plant, 
machinery, etc. 

The figures on the 28 jobbers in. 
dicate current assets of $44,000,000 
against a net worth of $46,000,000, 


—_ 


On a strong manufacturer’s statement | 
his fixed assets will nearly equal, if | 


not entirely equal, 
sets. The jobber must make some 
improvement in turnover, 
improvement possible in turnover 
will not answer the whole difficulty, 
He must also improve his percentage 
of gross profit. 

The jobber has not as much of an 
opportunity to increase his margin 
of gross profit on staples as he has 
on specialties. The problem of the 
jobber as I see it is to hold his vol- 


his current as. | 


but the | 


ume on staples and bend his cffort to | 


increasing his sales on specialties, 


which carry a wider margin of gross | 


profit. 


The above figures on these 28 


hardware jobbers for the year 1926 | 
show an average turnover on receiv- | 


times 
an average turnover on merchandise 
of about 3% times a \ear; in other 
words, their investment in receivables 
is equivalent to about 3'% months’ 
sales, and in merchandise is about the 
same. I believe these averages could 
be substantially reduced. 
The question is often 
Where is the jobber going to look 


ables of about 3! 


for his business with the growth 
in chain store activity, the increase 


in large department store syndicates 
which buy direct from the manufac: 
turers, and the increasing activity of 
mail order houses. one of which is 
opening a chain of large retail stores. 
The jobber is worried. 

The chain store, I believe. is. here 
te stay. The jobber cannot success 
fully serve the chain store, nor the 
mail order houses, and the business 
he can get from the large depart 


a year, and | 


asked, | 


ment store syndicates is rather lim | 


ited. 


Able Retailer Will Live 


The jobber’s business must come 
from the independent retailer. What 
the jobber is worrying about is t0 
what extent the chain store and mail 
order house is going to run the it- 
dependent retailer out of business 
Now it will undoubtedly happen that 
the chain store will hasten the death 
of the weak, inefficient independent 
retailer, but the strong. able retailer 
will continue to succeed and make 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The 


Harbor of Victoria, B. C. 


Seattle Entertainment 
Lighter Side of N. A. C. M. June Convention 


Chairman, 


HE thrill of a thirty-pound 

King Salmon, taken with light 

tackle, is someting to make 
“Charged-off accounts” be a matter 
of the smallest moment in the world. 
It is the wish and hope of the mem- 
bers of the Seattle Association of 
Credit Men that many of the dele- 
gates to the 33rd Annual convention 
of the N. A. C. M., June 11-15, can 
remain in the Pacific Northwest dur- 
ing its delightful Summer season and 
enjoy the pleasures of the Summer 
playground of America. The moun- 
tain streams will be found teaming 
with trout and the salt water fishing 
in Puget Sound is something that 
once enjoyed will always be remem- 


bered, 


Snow-balling on Mt. Rainier in 
June or July and salt water bathing 
the same day on the white, sandy 
beaches of: Puget Sound, is a combin- 
ation to please the most fastidious 
lover of the out of doors. 

The Entertainment Committee is 
now engaged in the arrangements of 
its program for the pleasure of the 
delegates, beginning with the Presi- 
dent’s Reception and Ball to be held 
Monday evening. Music for this oc- 
casion will be furnished by a fifteen 
piece dance orchestra of unusual ex- 
cellence. This affair will be held in 


XUM 


By J. K. Jameson 


Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, 


Convention Publicity 
the Eagles’ Auditorium. On Tues- 
day evening, in the Spanish Ball 
Room of the Olympic Hotel, dancing 
will follow a debate at about nine 
o'clock, with a number of entertain- 
ment features interspersed. 

Wednesday has been set aside for 
an all-day trip to Victoria. The Can- 
adian Pacific Liner “Kathleen” has 
been chartered for this occasion, em- 
barking at eight o'clock at Seattle. 
This fast vessel will arrive at Victo- 
ria at about twelve o'clock. Wednes- 
day afternoon is a half holiday in 
sritish Columbia and to give the 
ladies.the benefit of shopping for the 
famous Hudson Bay blankets, Eng- 
lish chinaware or the many things 
that a bargain-loving woman will 
cherish, luncheon is set for one-thir- 
ty at the Armouries where greetings 
will be extended by the Premier of 
the province and the Mayor of the 
city of Victoria. While the speak- 
ing program will be very brief, the 
Entertainment Committee has ar- 
ranged some novel entertainment 
which will be held as a secret for the 
delegates. 

During the afternoon drives may 
be arranged through this quaint city 
and perhaps some of the men will! 
wish to stop in at the Coach and 
Horse or other of the old English 


Committee 


Inns, for a glass of ale. The return 
trip to Seattle will be made by moon- 
light through the San Juan Islands, 
arrangements being made for danc- 
ing on the return voyage. 

Thursday there will be an infor- 
mal dance held in the Spanish Ball- 
room of the Olympic Hotel, with en- 
tertainment specialties. 

On Friday night the men will 
shine—that being set aside as the oc- 
casion for the first annual convention 
stag party. This affair will be un- 
der the direction: of the Glee Club of 
the Seattle Association, but it will 
not be all singing. The ladies will 
go on a theatre party and the men 
will be allowed to console each other 
without any refining influences. 

During the week there will be lav- 
ish entertainment for the attending 
lady delegates. 


Convention 
Trade Groups 


FEATURE of the meetings 

of the Convention Trade 
Groups which this year will take 
place on Tuesday afternoon, June 12, 
at the Annual N. A. C. M. Conven- 
tion at Seattle, is the survey of busi- 
ness conditions and prospects based 
on the answers to questionnaires by 





AVM 
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ROR SEA. RENTS embers ; in attend- | SSS = 
| members of the groups in attend | $5555589000000000000000 
ance. 8 
Elliot Balestier, Jr. and J. E. a 
Vaughan, Jr., will be in charge of tke 
the organization of these group con- | tis 
ferences. Questionnaire cards are 
| being distributed through the Con- | ‘ 
. rh ~ . \ 
vention Trade, Group chairmen. bes 
They will be gathered, consolidated | th 
and analyzed at the Convention by | ch 
Dr. Frank A. Fall, N. A. C. M. | le 
: rp | ae 
Research Director. The groups and | a 
chairmen are: vo 
Footwear—S. Einstein, Florsheim Shoe F 
Co., Chicago; Building Materials—F. E. Ww 
| Wilson, Union Wholesale Lumber Co., st 
Youngstown, O.; Clothing, Caps and Al- | } wl 
lied Lines—J. E. Black, Curlee Clothing rh 
| Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Confectionery; Drugs, { 5M 
Chemicals and Allied Lines—Brace Ben- F in 
| aitt, The Fox-Vliet Drug Co., Wichita; APER | 


Dry Goods, Notions and Allied Lines—J. 

W. Otten, Hanselman-Johnson Co., Cin- 

| cinnati; Electrical and Radio Supplies—W. 

| E, Rice, Graybar Electrical Co., Cleve- 

| land; Furniture—E. K. Scherer, Evans- 

ville Metal Bed Co., Evansville; Groceries 

CHECK back over (Manufacturers)—C. L. Walker, A. F. | 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur; Groceries 
(Wholesalers and Jobbers)—Charles L. 


to 


ROPERLY | 
RODUCED | 
REPARES | « 
ROPER | * 


your credit losses in re- 


Davies, Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., Kan- RINTING ty 
cent years. Then allow sas City; Hardware, Auto Supplies and F 
Allied Lines—G. C. Kilippel, Van Camp | : 
one of our agents to Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis; Jm- | ta 
| plement, Vehicles and Allied Lines—C, J. | gt 
show you how much less Pohimann, Brinly-Hardy Co., Louisville, : 7 
: ' | Ky.; Iron and Steel; Jewelry—E. C. | | 
it would have om you if | Brunst, Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati ; | We are distributors for the | be 
you had carried credit Newspapers—J. V. Minon, Courier Post, | i fe 
’ : Camden, N. J.; Paints and | arnish ; Paper most representative P aper i 
insurance. You will be Supplies and Allied Lines—C. G. Hesse, | 


Petroleum—J. F. McLaughlin, Indian Re- 
fining Co., Lawrenceville, Ill.; Plumbing ; 
and Heating—C. W. Dittmar, Crane Co., re 
| Los Angeles ; Stationery, School and Office 


7 . Lawrence Paper Co., Lawrence, Kansas; | Mills in the United States ly 
under no obligation. | 


Equipment and Supplies—H. S. Sanders, 


pe = iad P| m 
There is an agent in your | i)" Winchester, J) B. Lyon Co, Albany. | FOREST PAPER COMPANY ;, 


city. Phone him today. Drug Group Plans “The House of Standard Grades” 1 
f¢ 
| J. M. William, Stewart-Holmes Drug | 334 HUDSON STREET 
Co., Seattle, secretary of this group, re- NEW YORK 


| ports a mighty pleasing number of favor- \ 
able replies as to attendance; and chairman ' 


| Brace Bennitt, The Fox-Vliet Drug Com- Telephone, Walker 2030 

pany, Wichita, writes that the fact this d 
| meeting is in Seattle seems to lend attrac- d 
| tion to it, rather than the reverse. f ; 
| J. E. Stilz, Secretary-Treasurer, Kiefer- t 
Stewart Co., former chairman of the group, — b 


and now chairman of the Committee on 


United States Fidelity Credits and Collections, National Whole- poh 








vend : ’ 
sale Drug Association, will speaek. 0 
L. E. Deely, Adjustment Bureau man- i ) 
and Guaranty | ager from Detroit, is going to explain some | AQQUse j F 

Co of the weaknesses in the present system of . 
mpany handling credits in the retail drug line, and i MW 
J. E. Vaughan, Jr., of the Central Division, | d 
N. A. C. M., will be on the program | 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | stressing the necessity of a closer co-opera- : P 
tion between the groups, the trade associa- } L 

Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies | tions and the N. A. C. M 


_ os = ) 
Official representation from the National 





in United States and Canada | Wholesale Drug Association is also as- j le 
a sured because of the natural interest this r 
Association has in the N. A. C. M. Drug Se aaa PT 7 

Trade Group. The N. W. D. A. has gone N ' MEMBER: Men ‘ 

further than that and has been active in NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT ME} | h 

a 


stimulating interest in this meeting, with | 
no small success. 

Credit executives, in this group’s class- 
ification, who have not already reported, 0 


are asked to do so at once to J. M. Wil- BEASEAEAAAAAAEAAAAAASASOSH n 


AOC ASO 5 AS A LC RSE liams, Stewart-Holmes Drug Co., Seattle. | ————————_—_____ 
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Will Jobber Survive? 
(Continued from page 22, 
money provided he has the vision to 
keep abreast of the changes in the 

times. 

As wealth has increased in this 
country and our standards of living 
have improved, service has become 
the most important factor in mer- 
chandising. The strength of the in- 
dependent retailer is in his ability to 
give an individual specialized serv- 
ice in a localized district—a service 
which the larger system of the chain 
store is unable to render, and for 
which the discriminating public is 
glad to pay. Specialty shops render- 
ing this kind of service are thriving 
today. These shops need the service 
of the jobber because they must, 
with a minimum of investment, buy 
a wide variety of products in small 
quantities. The difficulty of the 
jobber is the lack of enough intelli- 
gent independent retailers of this 
type. 

The jobber is in the position of a 
farmer having some very fertile 
ground, but not enough to enable him 
to operate his farm on a profitable 
basis. All that farmer needs is more 
fertile soil to enable him to carry 
on his operations on a large enough 
hasis to make them profitable. 

What would the farmer do if ad- 
jacent fertile land was not available 
for him to acquire? He would re- 
move the stumps and stones, ferti- 
lize the soil thus made available, and 
make fertile land out of what was 
formerly of doubtful value. 


Merchandising Instruction 


Isn’t this what the jobber has to 
do? If he waits for the average or- 
der of intelligence and efficiency of 
the independent retailer to improve 
by itself he can die on the vine while 
he is waiting. By a sound program 
of education in merchandising ap- 
plied to his weaker retail outlets he 
is entrenching his position in two 
ways. The jobber to be successful 
depends upon the good will of two 
people—the retailer and the manu- 
facturer. By any program that im- 
proves the efficiency of his retail out- 
lets he cements the good will of the 
retailer to him and improves his 
status with the manufacturer, because 
he is giving the manufacturer better 
and sounder distribution. 

Some of the most efficient jobbing 
organizations have begun to install 
merchandising departments, whose 
entire function is to bring the re- 


tailer improved merchandising plans 


—special sales items, from time to | 
time, accompanied by plans for pre- | 


senting such special sales to the re- 


tailer’s customers in a way that em- | 


phasizes the individual special service 
that that retailer has to offer. 


Carried out properly this sort of a | 


program brings to the independent 
retailer through the jobber many of 
the advantages of the chain store, 
still preserving for the retailer his 
individuality. 
of the local store that is lacking in 
the chain store system. 


It is the individuality | 


The jobber who is able to carry 


out such a program as this will find 


that after a time he has cemented | 
his retail outlets to him so closely | 
that he automatically gets that busi- | 


ness which appears on the want list 
of the retailer. He therefore gets 1 
very definite part instead of an un- 
certain part of that retailer’s require- 
ments. He is thus able to plan his 
purchases better, knowing better 
what his clientele will consume. And 
if he carries out such a program ef- 


ficiently he will have no difficulty in | 


getting the complete support and co- 
operation of the manufacturer. 





I know of cases where such a pro- | 


gram is now being carried out suc- 
cessfully. 

The figures I have quoted might 
seem to indicate that all 


jobbing | 


businesses were in a rather sick con- | 


dition. This is not true. 
many jobbers making money today 
—satisfactory returns on their in- 
vested capital; but I believe the fig- 
ures I quoted reflect the average con- 
dition in the jobbing industry. 

I still believe that there is money 
to be made in the jobbing business 
in most recognized jobbing lines. 
The successful jobber of the future 
will, however, be the man who 


builds an increased business on the | 


more distinctive types of merchandise 
carrying a wider gross profit, who 
improves his turnover of invested 


There are | 





capital, and who carries on a mer- | 


chandising department whose func- 
tion is to improve the efficiency of 
the independent retailer. 

The old idea that “well bought is 
half sold” is not entirely true today. 
3uying well is not more than a quar- 


ter of the merchandising problem. 
Selling well is probably three-quar- 


ters at least, because on proper sell- 
ing, with all that that means, rests 
the retailer’s income from which his 
obligations must be met. 


| 
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Plan your trip via 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


O the scenic “Great 

Northern Way” to the 
Seattle Convention and stop 
off en route at Glacier Na- 
tional Park, which, with 
Waterton Lakes National 
Park, just across the boundary 
in Canada, forms a vast 
international mountain play- 
ground. ... Take advantage 
of the 4-Day Escorted Tour 
which shows you the scenic 
beauties of both Parks with 
maximum comfort and at 
minimum cost—only $57.50. 


Inquire today! 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
RE4 > 


Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I expect to attend convention of 
the National Association of 
Credit Men at Seattle, June 6-10. 
Please advise special summer 
tourist fares from ___ 
to Seattle via Glacier National 
Park, and send free booklets. 
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Now What 


Jones confronted his direc- 
tors at a downtown hotel to 
discuss the possibilities of con- 
tinuing the business which had 
been wiped out by fire. 





“Gentlemen, we would have 
been beyond hope if it hadn’t 
been for the insistence of the 
National Liberty Agent that 
we Carry 


USE and OCCUPANCY 
INSURANCE 


(Business Interruption) 


“The funds available upon 
the payment of this policy will 
enable us to retain our skilled 
force, rent temporary quarters 
and keep orders up almost to 
the usual schedule.” 


Have you considered 
wisdom of such action? 


the 


There is a National Liberty 
Agent in your city. He will 
be glad to give you complete 
particulars. 





Over $74,000,000 
Losses Paid Since 


Organization. 





of Americn. 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 
































Adjustment Bureau 
Inspector Pilling 

A. PILLING has been appoint- 
S. ed Field Adjustment Bureau 
Inspector, whose entire time will be 
devoted to visiting the local Bureaus, 
inspecting the mechanics, and advis- 
ing with the local management as to 
methods of improving the service. 
He is thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced in this line and has an excel- 
lent knowledge of accounting, the 
mechanics and the proper practice 
and procedure of the N. A. C. M. 
Adjustment Bureaus. 


Sales Promotion Control 
(Continued from page 10) 
record appearing therein is attached 
to the order and returned with it to 
the Credit Manager. If the account 
is opened, these records are transfer- 

red to the credit file. 

The Credit Office establishes a 
ledger record for the use of the Ac- 
counting Division. The practice of 
delegating the compilation and con- 
trol of new account records to the 
Credit Division assures uniformity 
of departmental records. 

When credit is refused to a buy- 
er, this advice is passed on to the 
Recording Section and a “declined 
card” is prepared, giving applicant’s 
name and address, the salesman, and 
the reason for refusal. This is filed 
in the declined account file, which is 
consulted on all new accounts as has 
been outlined. 

A complete record is kept of all 
accounts declined and at the end of 
every month a statement is prepared 
listing all accounts declined with the 
specific reasons given. The percent- 
age of accounts declined in compari- 
son with new accounts opened is also 
tabulated on the report to show the 
business being turned down. 

A record of any account declined 
is made for the general customers’ 
card file, and the card carried as a 
permanent Advance Information rec- 
ord. 


Sales Promotion Control 


Sales Promotion Control, one of 
the functions of the Credit Division, 
is exercised in the following way: 
As accounts become dormant, they 
are stripped from the active ledgers 
and put in what is known as the 
“Transfer Ledger.” The period of 
dormancy must exceed three months 
on out-of-town accounts and one 
month on local accounts before the 
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Book-keeping Department has au- 
thority to remove the ledger sheets 
from the active ledgers. 

This “Transfer Ledger” is kept in 
the Credit Office. Periodically, the 
Credit Manager scrutinizes each of 
the accounts in this ledger and deter- 
mines from the paying record of the 
customer, together with credit infor- 
mation on file, if the risk is desirable 
or not from a credit standpoint. 

Undesirable or unsalable accounts 
are transferred to the “Inactive Un- 
salable Ledger,” which is also kept 
in the Credit Office, and the corres- 
ponding addressing plates for adver- 
tising purposes are simultaneously 
destroyed. 

Desirable or salable accounts are 
transferred to the “Inactive Salable 
Ledger,” also maintained in the Cred- 
it Office, and advice is given the 
President’s Office, the Sales Office, 
and the Sales Promotion Office that 
these accounts are inactive but should 
be followed up for the purpose of 
resale. The accounts are according- 
ly approached by these offices and 
either brought back to the active led- 
gers or discontinued for ascertained 
reasons which are disclosed as the ac- 
counts progress through the resale 
follow-up. 

Record is kept of all territorial as- 
signments, and it is possible to refer 
to the Territory Control and deter- 
mine just which salesman sells a cer- 
tain town, the ledger in which the 
account in question may be found, 
and the territory number. A card is 
maintained for each town sold by the 
company, and changes are accord- 
ingly made on the Territory Control 
cards as territorial boundaries are al- 
tered or extended. 

The opening of new territories is 
always discussed at the meetings of 
the Sales Co-ordination Committee, 
of which the Credit Manager is a 
member, and credit conditions and 
possibilities are carefully investigated 
and discussed ‘before the company in- 
troduces its products into a new 
territory. 

The company offers an education 
program to the employees without 
cost. Classes are conducted at which 
division managers deliver lectures on 
the workings of their respective divi- 
sions. The employees thus receive 
first hand information on every phase 
of the meat packing industry and the 
operation of the business from all 
angles. The Credit Manager, in due 
turn, lectures to the classes on Credit 
and Credit Procedure. 
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Alias “J. Balin” 
(Continued from page 8) 
of a New York hotel; and the ques- 
tion of the moment was who had 
thrown it away in front of the store. 


He soon started to find out. A 
wire to the National Association of 
Credit Men offices in New York 
started an investigation there. It 
was found that a man answering the 
description of Balin had stayed at the 
hotel three nights before the fire oc- 
curred. The signed order from Bates 
& Co. was obtained from Adams’ 
concern, and the handwriting of the 
signatures on the order and on the 
hotel register were found to be the 
same, although the names were dif- 
ferent. 


Word came back to Belvedere that 
Balin had been a guest at the Blank 
Hotel in New York and that his pic- 
ture adorned the walls of the Rogues’ 
Gallery at the National offices. 


Convinced that arson had been com- 
mitted, the investigator sought the 
motive, which he learned could not be 
the collection of insurance. When 
a few hours after the fire the part- 
ners filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
listing virtually no assets and about 
$25,000 liabilities, he felt that he was 
started on the right track. 

In the basement of the store, on 
the edge of the debris, he discovered 
a few pieces of partly burned straw 


braid, used in the manufacture of 
hats, highly inflammable stuff. It 


seemed to him that the braid had no 
place in the stock of a small town 
retail store; and another wire was 
sent to headquarters, telling of the 
straw braid finding and asking for 
further investigation. 

In New York the history of Balin 
was reviewed, and from his past asso- 
ciates it was learned that he had often 
done business with several trucking 
firms in the city. 

Investigators went to the garages 
of these haulage companies, and in 
one of them, on the floor of a big 
truck, they discovered two or three 
wisps of the straw. They found 
the driver and got from him the in- 
mation that on the night before the 
fire he had carted the merchandise 
from the Belvedere store to a ware- 


house maintained by Balin in Long 
Island. 


The driver said further that on the 
trip to Belvedere he had taken a big 
load of the straw braid, in packing 
cases; and on several previous occa- 


sions had moved goods from the store 
to the warehouse. 

A trip to the storage place revealed 
the loot of Roberts’ and Balin’s ven- 
ture, twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of merchandise, which was 
subsequently returned to creditors. 

When the investigator in Belve- 
dere was notified of the finding of 
the merchandise, he went to the chief 
of police, identified himself, and se- 
cured the arrests of Roberts and 





bo 
= 


Balin, charged with concealing assets 
in bankruptcy. 

With the chief, he went back to the 
store and showed him the smoked 
lock; and from the keyhole he 
picked out a bit of charred fuse. 
Balin and Roberts were subsequently 
indicted and were sent to the Atlanta 
penitentiary for concealing assets. 
After their two year term expires 
they will answer to the State for the 
arson charge. 
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for concerns doing business with small retail merchants from 
whom it is difficult to obtain financial statements. 


This form carries automatically proof of its transmission 


through the mails, providing 
venting fraud. 
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A Close-Up of Cuba 


By Frank W.C. Timson 


Service Mgr., Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, N. A. C. M. 


IRST-HAND impressions re- 

ceived from a visit to Cuba dur- 

ing March, confirm the opinion 
that the year 1927 was not satisfac- 
tory for Cuban business, and that 
the effects of the depression were 
felt heavily in all lines of trade. The 
impressions were based on conversa- 
tions with many leading merchants 
and with others in Cuba thorough], 
familiar with the general situation, 
which is almost entirely dependent 
upon the sugar situation. (Efforts 
are constantly being made towards 
diversification of crops.) 

The principal cause of the difficul- 
ties through which Cuban business 
has passed in the last few years is 
that the income from the sugar crop 
has been insufficient to support the 
economic structure built up during 
the high sugar prices of the boom 
period a few years ago. 

The expectation of a greatly re- 
stricted national income and low buy- 
ing power as a result of the Gov- 
ernment’s sugar program has been 
plainly evident in business in recent 
months. Despite the plan of Gov- 
ernmental control of the sugar in- 
dustry with a view to reducing the 
over-supply in world markets, the 
price in 1927 responded only par- 
tially. However, restriction is to be 
continued this year and the crop lim- 
ited to 4,000,000 tons as compared 
with 4,508,000 tons actually produced 
in 1927. Consequently, Cuba faces 
a year of further reduced income un- 
less prices rise sufficiently to offset 
the lower tonnage—and at present 
the current price is below that of a 
year ago. 

Little prospect of improvement in 
the general economic situation is seen 
for the immediate future. Many 
sugar planters and mercantile houses 
are reported to be doing business at 
a loss and a number of factories pro- 
ducing shoes and clothing have ceased 
operations. Many of the stronger 
establishments have almost 
buying, and have confined their sales 
to a cash basis or to a small group 
of picked customers. 

Industrial developments have also 
been handicapped during the past 
year by the general depression and 
reduced purchasing power. The 


ceased 


heaviest purchasing seasons in Cuba 
are during the last three months of 
the year, because of the accumulation 
of stocks in preparation for the sugar 
grinding season which starts in De- 
cember. The holiday merchandise 
also has its share in making this in- 
crease. The holiday season just 
passed has been the slowest Cuba has 
experienced since the World War. 

New National Highway 

There is considerable residential 
and business building in and around 
Havana. The most important con- 
struction program in Cuba is the cen- 
tral highway system. This is being 
paid for from special taxes levied 
since the work began. When com- 
pleted it will provide the longest 
paved road in Cuba—nearly 700 
miles—and_ will cost $75,000,000. 
This highway should be a means of 
great future development throughout 
the island. 


Too Many Retailers! 

The sale of patent medicines and 
commodities handled by drug stores, 
both wholesale and retail, have been 
hard hit. Business is said to be 50 
per cent. under that of last year. 
Cubans in prosperous times have al- 
ways been large buyers of patent 
medicines and drug store merchan- 
dise. Under present conditions, they 
buy only what is absolutely required. 
A noticeable factor in this situation 
is the great number of drug stores in 
Havana. The Government is taking 
steps to restrict their number until 
they have reached a proportion of 
approximately one drug store for 
every 3000 inhabitants. 

The Government in order to bal- 
ance its budget and to provide addi- 
tional revenue without further in- 
creasing taxes is reported to be mak- 
ing a strong drive to collect back 
taxes from large corporations. If 
this program is carried through to 
the extent proposed, something like 
$4,000,000 will be collected that has 
never been paid because of lax ad- 
ministration. 

The success of Cuba and the Cuban 
people as hosts for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference gave evidence of the 
wonderful hospitality which has al- 
ways been one of their outstanding 
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characteristics. Havana is a city of 
beauty, and the cleanliness of its 


buildings and public thoroughfares 
cannot but make an impression. 


Established on N.A.C.M. 


Lines 


For members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, la Asocia- 
cion Nacional de Credito de Cuba 
(National Association of Credit 
Men of Cuba) is of particular in- 
terest. Although this organization 
is not affiliated with the Association 
in the United States, it was neverthe 
less founded on exactly the same 
lines. In fact its organization was 
the result of the activities of the For- 
eign Credit Executive Committee of 
the N. A. C. M. The Cuban organ- 
ization occupies a position in Cuban 
business similar to that occupied by 
the N. A. C. M. in the United States 
some years ago. As its activities in- 
crease, its influence will become more 
widely recognized. It has taken an 
important place in the business struc- 
ture of the island and is being 
strongly supported by the Cuban 
firms as well as by the representatives 
of influential American business. At 
the present time the interchange 
which this organization has estab- 
lished is one of the leading and most 
authentic sources of credit informa- 
tion in Cuba. 

In talking with business men in 
Havana, it is gratifying to find that 
the National Association of Credit 
Men is well known and recognized 
as a leader of credit activities in the 
United States and that the efforts 
which have been put forth to help 
the Cuban Association are appreci- 
ated. 


New and Good Credit 
Methods 


(Continued from page 13} 


their employees the belief in new 
methods. In turn they welcome the 
ideas and suggestions of those under 
them and give careful consideration 
to the merit of each proposal. 

Unfortunately, there are managers 
who have a strong dislike for change 
and become definitely antagonistic, 
when considering anything that 
would require the abandonment of 
existing habits. To them there is 
nothing to be learned, either from 
their workers or others, and they are 
“too busy” to give much thought to 
better procedures. 


When writing 
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The machine has, however, slowly 
advanced in the face of these obsta- 
cles. Gradually, the need of speed 
and economy have exerted their in- 
sistent pressure in breaking down the 
old ways. Improved methods can- 
not be stopped: they can only be de- 
layed. Under the circumstances, how 
may the office force be prepared to 
accept them in such a manner as to 
make them immediately successful? 
The answer is too important to be 
neglected ; and the next article in this 
series will be devoted to a further 
development of the considerations of 
employee training for this purpose. 
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Marks of 
Understanding 


Progress in business, as in any other 
activity, is the natural expression of Un- 


Better business is the result of knowing 
human and material conditions—it’s the 
mark of facts and figures. Larger profit is 
the mark of foresight and control. Loss 
and waste mark avoidable incidents—or 
While the sincere desire of 
American business to serve efficiently and 
well is the most enlightening mark of all— 
the mark of human understanding. 


“Understanding” Business is the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. Exact, well de- 
fined and clearly defining, its application 
is the check mark of modern progress. 
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Cut Out the Gamble 

66 HERE is tog much gambling 

in credits for the purpose 
of securing volume,” writes Thos. ]. 
Carley, The Merkel Bros. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. “If credit managers will 
compare bad debt losses to net profits 
on sales, the importance of selling 
less by cutting out the gamble will 
show up impressively. 

“This is a good time to apply the 
eliminating process. Compare the 
past due balances to the accounts 
receivable on the first of the month. 
The percentage should be small com- 
pared to the total accounts.” 
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Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Readable Economics 


THIS ECONOMIC WORLD. 
Carver and Hugh W. Lester. 
Chicago. 1928. 432 pp. $4. 


Thomas Nixon 
A. W, Shaw Co., 


There is a pronounced tendency just 
now to dramatize economics. The Pollak 
twins have been at it for some time, and 
now arrive Dr. Carver and Mr. Lester 
with a book that may easily start a Hol- 
lywood war over the motion picture rights. 

The full title of the scenario is “This 
Economic World and How It May Be 
The authors are respectively 
the David A. Wells professor of political 
Harvard University, and a 

The book 
modern eco- 
nomic ills and ends with a program 


improved.” 


economy in 
well-known counselor-at-law. 


begins with a diagnosis of 
“for 
the removal of the causes which everyone 
desires to see cured.” 

The villain of the piece is Want. The 
main theme is Escape, always a thrilling 
subject. The seven (or reels) in 
which the escape is outlined are sub-titled 


Scattering (Migration) ; Work (Cultiva- 


acts 


tion); Protection against Predation; In- 
vention; Responsible Parenthood; and 
Balancing the Economic Functions. The 


direction is intelligent and the cutting has 
been done with discrimination. Only the 
most hardened movie addict will be able 
to leave before the final fade-out. 

Seriously, this Department wants to go 
on record as unqualifiedly in favor of the 
new method of presenting economic prin- 
ciples. Up to 1920 a great many books 
were written on subjects in the general 
field of economics and sociology. And 
very few people read them except students 
who were required to, and instructors who 
the necessity of keeping a 
jump or two ahead of the students. Un- 
der the new method, thousands of people 
will read, learn and inwardly digest. The 
results cannot fail to be beneficial to all, 
including the publishers, who will find (if 
they have not already done so) that books 
on economics can compete on even terms 
with best sellers in the fiction and biogra- 
phy fields. 

Particularly worth reading is the warn- 
ing at the end of this book. There are, 


were under 


Dr. Carver and Mr. Lester tell us, no 
longer any poor as that word was once 
understood. Prosperity its dangers, 
and many will succumb to them in spite 
of all that can be done. In 
days some will: “run amuck,” celebrating 
their escape from the backwoods, the 
siums or the Ghetto by throwing off the 
moral shackles that formerly held them, 
and seeking new sensations in various 
forms of physical and spiritual self-in- 
dulgence. But the hope is that a remnant 
can be saved from the general demorali- 
zation to serve as the seed of a new Civ- 
ilization. These, if they exist in sufficient 
numbers, will be the preservers of what 
is good in the old civilization, and the 
builders of the new. . 


has 


the coming 


For the Treasurer 
FINANCE. Charles L. 7 a Ronald Press Co., 

N. Y. 1927. 377 pp. $4.50. 

This is the third volume in the Ronald 
Business Administration Series, which is 
being produced under the general editor- 
ship of J. O. McKinsey, C.P.A., profes- 
sor of accounting in the University of 
Chicago. The other volumes issued thus 
far are “Personnel” by George R. Hul- 
verson of the Kaufman Department 
Stores, Pittsburgh, and “Purchasing” by 
NV. N. Mitchell, C.P.A., instructor in pro- 
duction control at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Jamison, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer of the A. M. Byers Company and 
now associate professor of business ad- 
ministration in the University of Wis- 
consin, surveys in this book the function 
oi finance from the point of view of a 
corporation treasurer in a going concern. 
In his opinion, the main function of busi- 
ness finance is the circulation of working 
capital, 
sion of 


involving the successive conver- 
current into cash and the 
subsequent disbursement of the cash. The 
handling of working capital is therefore 
given extensive treatment. 

As to the raising of capital from the 
sale of stocks and bonds, this enters only 
intermittently, the author suggests, into 


assets 


the experience of the average 
When knowledge oi that sort is needed, 
specialists in corporation law and finance 
are usually consulted. For that reason 
relatively little space is given to the dis- 
cussion of corporate securities and the 
marketing of them, or to the subjects oi 
business promotion, expansion and 
solidation, failure and reorganization. 

There are twenty chapters, and two of 
them, at least, are of special interest to 
credit managers. These are Chapter V 
on “Credit Investigations’ and Chapter 
VI on “Collections.” In Chapter V Mr. 
Jamison lists, as follows, the various 
kinds of information that should go to 
make up the credit file on a given con- 
cern: 


treasurer. 


con- 


Varieties of Information 


1. Special reports from mercantile 
agencies 
2. Financial statements obtained di- 


rectly from customers 


3. Opinions of other creditors, 
ing out of their own experience 


grow- 


4. Credit interchange reports 


5. Opinions of banks 


6. Opinions of lawyers 
7. Reports of traveling salesmen 
8. Opinions of the credit manager 


himself, 
9. Newspaper clippings 


gained from personal interviews 


In Chapter VI the author discusses 
turnover of working capital, slow-pay cus- 
tomers, monthly and other statement sys- 
tems, follow-ups of past due accounts, 
collection devices, legal remedies, condi- 
tional sales and chattel mortgages, pro- 
tected and guaranteed accounts, composi- 
tion settlements, adjustment bureaus and 
the various steps involved in administer- 
ing the estate of a bankrupt. Incident- 
ally, these chapters contain a number of 
references to the work of the National 
of Credit Men, and 
of the credit forms sponsored and circt- 
lated by the Association are reproduced 
in illustration of the text material. 


Association several 
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What Price — P 


THE BEHAVIOR OF PRICES. Frederick C. 
Mills. National Bureau ot Economic Research, 
Inc. N. Y. 1927. 598 pp. $7. 

This is the eleventh volume of the pub- 
lications of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, and presents the results 
of an investigation conducted by Dr. 
Frederick C. Mills of the Bureau’s re- 
search staff. Dr. Edwin F. Gay and Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell, directors oi research 
for the Bureau, provide the Foreword, in 
which they announce that this volume 
will be followed by at least one more, in 
which certain important component ele- 
ments of the price system and their rela- 
tionships will be discussed. 

Although this is a book of approxi- 
mately 600 pages, it has but four chapters, 
thus establishing a non-stop record which 
will probably never be broken. The di- 
vision of material is, however, logical, and 
there are statistical tables and charts 
which are invaluabie to buyers or sellers 
of literally hundreds of commodities. 
Much of the statistical material is set 
forth in the Appendix, which covers about 
150 pages. 

Chapter I has to do with the measur- 
able characteristics of commodity prices; 
Chapter II with regional differences; 
Chapter III with price relations; and 
Chapter 1V with measures of price be- 
havior in combination. No attempt is 
made, in presenting the results of this 
study to support a specific thesis. The 
investigation has been looked upon as part 
of a general attack upon the problem of 
charting the price system, defining its 
elements, tracing the connections between 
these elements, determining the nature of 
the changes which occur in the price sys- 
tem with the passage of time and with 
changes in general economic conditions, 
and of describing more exactly the form 
in which the results appear. 

Two significant. facts, however, are 
stressed. One is the existence of wide 
diversities in the behavior of the prices 
of individual commodities. The other is 
the existence among the diversity of price 
movements, of just those uniformities for 
which the scientist searches in attempting 
to reduce masses of facts to understand- 
able terms. 

The first fact applies to every type of 
behavior dealt with in the book. To the 
economist whose interest lies in changes 
in the purchasing power of the money unit 
such diversities present themselves as 
troublesome complications. For in the 
multiplicity of divergent fluctuations he 
seeks to measure a central tendency. But 
as so often has been the case in the his- 
tory of science, the phenomena which ap- 
Pear merely as irrevelant and irritating 
complexities to one generation of research 
workers become, to another generation, 
the means of solving old problems and of 
discovering new laws. There lie here in 
this significant book, ready to the econo- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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portant to unimportant 
| things a man may write 
_ governs the care he uses 
In choosing his ink~~~ 
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Backing Up the Credit Man 
With Credit Insurance 


Your Credit Man makes his final decisions on the basis of 
known facts before the shipment. He has no possible way of 
safeguarding against a change in the status of the customer 
after the goods have been shipped. Very often your cus- 
tomer’s embarrassments are due not to his own over-estim- 


ates so much as to trade, weather or businsss conditions 
beyond his control. 





Your Credit Department is your most valuable aid against 


the element of dishonesty and incompetence in business. It 
is entitled to every necessary auxiliary service, especially 
Credit Insurance. Your outstanding accounts are protected 
at all times by the guaranty of the World’s Largest Surety 
Company, to prevent, else pay, credit losses. 


- National Surety 
Company 


Wm. B. Jovcz, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
E. M. Auten, Vice-President W. L. Cremens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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A comparison of a credit crook’s picture with those already in the Rogues’ Gallery at One Park Avenue, New , faci 
York, being made by C. J. Scully, Supervisor of Investigations, Credit Protection Department, Eastern Division, , The 
VN. 4.C.M rf 
B but 
’ oY ‘ ‘ ‘ on! 
A New Rogues Gallery of the Credit Protection Department. or telegraph to the Credit Protection [| ove 
Bei Dt J. Bovis This massing of information, filed Department of the N. A. C. M. A | ee 
4 ° . ele ° ° ° ° CTd 
— Dj Credit P I and indexed, on the unscrupulous comparison is then made with the ord 
ssistz irector, Credit Protection . . oe . Bae ee a eet 
eee ace © Srosect merchant is one of the most impor- information that is recorded on the a 
Foote eur T ” ° . > ° ° ° 9 
Dept., Eastern Div., N. A.C. M. tant achievements of the National As- reverse of each photograph in the 
T would be impossible to build sociation. These files are of greatest Rogues Gallery on file. PR 
up over night an organization value when the Department is on the The Rogues Gallery is open to in- A 
- d* ” ° e ° " : ° 
el 6 i . warp trail of a commercial crook who is spection by all members in good rup 
capable of handling the work | +2 aaa ayer I in i die Baalaaiee Ales atta som 
now being done by the Credit Protec- 2" Old offender or who, it is found, standing o e National Associz re 
tion Department of the National As- 'S associating with old hands in their of Credit Men. It can thus be read- par 
L « aXe d : a z 
. e ° ° »faory - line ilw te ine rhe > c < ot- ser 
sociation of Credit Men. Although nefarious line. ily determined whether an id il 
the Association had rendered all the Along with the accumulation oi fender has returned to his old prac- ere! 
service it was able to render to the these records has gone the collection tice of preying upon the wholesaler } 
° ° . ‘ ac > | mot 
; ; ; ; : a : anc ; ; 
business community in gathering in- 0! hundreds of portrait photographs. oe santo te tial F que 
formation on commercial crooks, it ™any of which are police records. New paotograpas are DCINg COREE de 
was not until 1925 that a satisfactory Others are snapshots and newspaper Stantly added to the collection and [| aga 
“lt ; : : stores The Credit Protect great care is exercised i aking the _ 
organization for this purpose _ pictures. The Credit Protection De- §reat care is exercised in making a | late 
be set up. In that year, a fund of partment, Eastern Division, has on Photographic record accurate and | jgi 
: anv . . P . ~omplete. | wer 
more than a million dollars was .. hand so many ol such human docu- ©“ ~ ete ; ; _ the 
scribed and the Association built a ments that it has found it necessary Where speed is desirable, it is now | cup 
protective network, covering the en- to set up a modern Rogues Gallery possible to send such portraits with | ant 
‘ ’ ‘ ° —— a ~ ° | due 
tire country, which now guards the cabinet similar to those used by the finger prints, by telephone through ei 
business community against the de- Police Departments of various cities. the eight telephoto stations already of 
predations of the commercial crook The cabinet holds the portraits in established by the telephone company | pn 
I all : c : exc 
and increases the risk that the dis- Such a way as to make them quickly at Boston, New York, Cleveland, not 
honest merchant runs in taking ad- available Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Los An- the 
ete ; . iti: Ke Oia iV 
vantage of his creditors. An arrest was made, for example, eles, San Francisco. L 
Through the activities of its field by the Federal authorities of a mer- The utility of the Rogues Gallery — A, 
. : ° ° e «68 . a ‘ ! 92 
operatives all important commer- chant in Los Angeles who had signed of “business burglars” has already f -% 
cial centers, controlled from the Di- and sent through the mails to a cred- been demonstrated on occasions re BA 
- ° . ° o . - ° e . Js 
visional Credit Protection Depart- itor a false statement of his financial cently when the defrauded creditors | 
ment’s headquarters of the Associa- standing, thus violating the Federal have called at the Eastern Division Ma 
tion in New York, Chicago and San _ statutes relating to the use of the office of the Credit Protection De Mo 
Francisco, a vast amount of informa- U.S. mails in a scheme to defraud. partment and have picked out with- a 


tion has been gathered which gives 
cumulative power to the strong arm 


\ detailed description of the individ- 
ual is secured and sent by air mail 


out delay the photographs of persons §  p,, 


who had defrauded them. the 
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DECISIONS 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
CONTEMPT 


An order was entered punishing bank- 
rupt for contempt of court in having wil- 
fully disobeyed an order directing him to 
| deliver over to his trustee merchandise and 
' money and committing him to imprison- 
| ment for failure so to do. 

Held that a motion to punish for con- 
tempt for failure to obey a turnover order 
is a civil proceeding. A disobedience oi 
the order to turn over presents a prima 

, facie case of contumacy for punishment. 
The burden rests upon the moving party to 
establish, not beyond a reasonable doubt, 
but by a fair preponderance of proof, such 
contumacy. Having been directed to turn 





ection over property, it is presumed that the of- 

“A. OA fender continues in his wilful and delib- 

a erate conduct when he fails to obey the 

th the order. Order affirmed. In re Prela. U.S. 

yn the — CC. A. 2nd (N. Y.). Decided January 
9, 1928. 


in the * * * 
PRIORITIES 


to in- Appellant filed its claim against the bank- 
good rupt estate for $36,500 plus interest and 
0 tad sought its allowance, and also prior pay- 
clation ment, out of a fund realized from sale of 
» read- part of bankrupt’s assets upon which it as- 
ld of- serted a first mortgage lien. The referee 
prac illowed the claim in full but denied pret- 

: erence. 
lesaler Held that in Wisconsin an unrecorded 
mortgage takes precedence over a subse- 
o quently docketed judgment. The first trust 
B con- deed would have created a valid lien as 
mn and against the trustee in bankruptcy even 
ne the | though recorded within four months of the 
‘ date of filing petition in bankruptcy. This 
e and ; being so, it follows that appellant’s rights 
were equally secured by the recording of 
: | the second trust deed, given under the cir- 
1s now cumstances disclosed, as a substitute for, 
s with and to replace, the first trust deeds. Taxes 
nrough due the United States for which a notice 
) of tax lien was filed prior to the recording 
ilready ot appellant’s mortgage were a lien upon 
mpany : this fund prior to aqpetant's lien. The 
veland, | ‘tise tax due the United States for which 


notice of a lien was not filed unttil after 


os An- the trust deed was recorded cannot be 
given precedence over the mortgage. 

’ In re MacKinnon Mfg. Co., U. S. C. C. 

sallery A. 7th Cir. (Wis.). Decided February 
e + * * 

s re- ‘ von 
w rs BANKRUPTCY. DISCHARGE. 
cane Whether Sole Owner of Corporation 
vision May Obtain Discharge After Obtaining 
yn De- Money for the Corporation. 
+ with- Plaintiff, a bankrupt, appealed from a 
orstill decree denying his discharge. He was 
ers 


President of a corporation of which he had 
the general management and control. With 
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Bulletin and Washington 


Valuable information on Legislation, on Judicial De- 


cisions, on various Governmental Departments, etc., gathered poll 


especially for the members of the Local Associations 
of Credit Men and for the direct members of the National 
Association of 
from various authentic sources through the Association’s 
Special Representative in Washington and others. 


Credit Men. The 


his sister-in-law he owned more than two- 
thirds of the stock and had made large ad- 
vances to it. He had obtained a loan of 
one and one-half million dollars to the cor- 
poration from the objectors and in order 
to obtain it had made to them a statement 
in writing known by him to be false which 
very materially overstated the assets of the 
corporation. The Bankrupt contended that 
he did not obtain money by this fraud in- 
asmuch as the money went to the corpora- 
tion and not to him. 


Held, that the decree denying the bank- 
rupt’s discharge must be affirmed. The 
case concerned the construction of Section 
14-b (3) of the Bankruptcy Act which pro- 
vided that “A Judge shall * * * discharge 
the applicant unless he has * * * (3) ob- 
tained money or property on credit upon 
a materially false statement in writing 
made by him to any person or his repre- 
sentative for the purpose of obtaining credit 
from such person.” The court said that 
when the statute spoke simply of obtaining 
money the question for whom the money 
must be obtained .depended upon the con- 
text and the policy of the Act; that so far 
as policy went there was no more reason 
for granting a discharge to a man who had 
fraudulently obtained a loan to a corpora- 
tion which was owned by him than for 
granting one to a man who had got money 
directly for himself. The statute should 
not be taken to allow an escape from its 
words, fairly read, by the simple device of 
interposing an artificial personality be- 
tween the bankrupt and the lender. 

Levy vs. Industrial Finance Corp., etc. 
Supreme Court of the United States. De- 
cided March 5, 1928. 


* * * 
CREDITORS’ CLAIMS 


Petitioner, the Dayton Scale Company, 
sold to bankrupt certain grocery store 
equipment under a contract of conditional 
sale. reserving title to the vendor. 

Held that it would seem that the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals is committed,—albeit 
by dicta, but an exceedingly broad one— 
to the proposition that unrecorded condi- 
tional sale contracts are void as to all per- 
sons, unsecured creditors included. Until 
some other decision is rendered by that 
Court, clearly indicating a different inter- 
pretation, this Court feels bound to accept 
the view thus expressed, even though con- 
trary to the weight of authoritv in other 
jurisdictions. Petitioner is entitled to his 
lien, except as to any creditors who may 
have intervened in the period during which 
the contract was unrecorded. But there is 
no proof in the present case that any such 
creditors existed, so petitioner should be 
preferred as against the trustee in payment 
out of the proceeds in the hands of trustee. 
Tn re Shitley, U. S. Dist. Ct., Dist. Md. 
Decided February 27, 1928. 
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DISCHARGE 


Held that the complaint to recover for 
injury to an automobile, let by plaintitff to 
defendant for hire, caused by defendant's 
reckless and wanton negligence in driving 
same, and defendant's promise to repair 
the damage done, shows a provable debt, 
existing at the time defendant was adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt, and is barred by his sub- 
sequent discharge. The allegations of the 
complaint admitted by the amended supple- 
mental answer do not bring plaintiff’s claim 
within the liabilities excepted from opera- 
tion of the discharge, viz. (2) S17 of the 
Bankrupt Act as a “wilful and malicious 
injury to property.” 

Poznanovic vs. Gilardine, Sup. Mt. Minn. 
Decided March 9th, 1928. 


> + + 


Banking and Banks 

NOTES 

Action against endorser upon a promis- 
scry note. The issue is whether there was 
testimony which justified the jury in find- 
ing that defendant below had received no- 
tice of dishonor, or whether actual notice 
of dishonor was necessary. 


Held that even if defendants did not have 
actual notice of dishonor, under the law 
of the case they would be bound as en- 
dorsers, by reason of their official relation- 
ship to the corporation, and their oppor- 
tunities for absolute knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the note and the promise therein 
contained. Practically speaking, the note 
was for their accommodation and _ techni- 
cally speaking, for the corporation. They 
were bound with knowledge even though 
there was no actual notice; but there is 
credible evidence in the record that the 
treasurer of the corporation who was con- 
ducting the finances of the corporation had 
written notice of demand and dishonor. 
Righter vs. Sedgley, Ct. of Appeals, Ohio, 
8th Dist. Decided March 12, 1928. 


* * * 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


The trade acceptance had endorsed there- 
on a statement that it covered certain goods 
which had been guaranteed and were to be 
replaced if found damaged. The trade ac- 
ceptance was regularly discounted. De- 
fendant alleges that the trade acceptance 
was not a negotiable instrument because 
the acceptance by drawee was conditional, 
the condition being in the statement in en- 
dorsement. 


Held, fallacious. The endorsement in 
question does not constitute a condition 
upon which the trade acceptance was made 
payable. It is purely a collateral undertak- 
ing between drawer and drawee. There 
was no legal duty upon the bank to make 
inquiry whether the guarantee referred to 
in the endorsement had been breached or 
not. 








Coffin vs. May, Ct. of Errors & Appeals, 

N. J. Decided February 6, 1928. 
+ = * 
BANKS AND BANKING 

Overdraft. Liability of Paying Bank for 
Overdraft by Unauthorized Agent.—This 
was an action by a bank for an overdraft 
in the account of plaintiff's agent. The 
agent was also the agent for a number of 
other parties for the same purpose, namely, 
selling certain produce, collectitng the 
price and remitting the proceeds. The 
agent kept an account in plaintiff’s bank 
in his own name as agent without disclos- 
ing the name of any principal. He sold 
certain produce and accepted the check of 
the purchaser and deposited it to his own 
account as agent in plaintiff bank. He re- 
mitted by check to the principal for the sale 
of the produce, less his commissions, which 
check the principal accepted in good faith 
in payment for the amount he was entitled 
to receive. The principal in good faith pre- 
sented the same for payment to the bank 
which paid the same, not knowing for 
whom the agent was acting. The check 
which the purchaser had given the agent 
was returned unpaid, resulting in an over- 
draft in the agent’s account. 

Held, that the bank could not recover. 
The bank permitted the unauthorized agent 
to overdraw his account and could not re- 
cover the amount of such overdraft from 
the principal upon a mere showing that 
the principal received the proceeds of such 
overdraft where when demand for restitu- 
tion is made the principal cannot be placed 
in status quo. As the bank credited the 
check as cash to the agent’s account instead 
oi receiving it for collection as it could 
have done, and paid out the amount thereof 
on the agent’s check to parties to whom he 
was indebted, as between the agent’s cred- 
itors and the bank, the loss must fall upon 
the bank.. 

Arkansas Valley Bank vs. Kelley, Su- 
preme Court of Arkansas. Decided Feb- 
ruary 27, 1928. 

* *~ * 
NEGLIGENCE. MANUFACTURERS 

Application of Rule hat Manufacturer 
Not Liable for Negligence Without a 
Contractural Relation—This was an action 
for damages for the death of plaintiff’s hus- 
band. Deceased’s employer had purchased 
from defendant company certain machinery 
for his gravel business, in consideration of 
which purchase he had received rom the 
company certain drawings for a suitable 
bin. The employer installed the bin, con- 
structing a place for the loading of a team 
with gravel under the bin. Deceased was 
killed when the posts supporting the bin 
fell while deceased and his team were under 
the bin. The bin shown by the plans was 
supposed to hold one hundred fifty tons of 
gravel and at the time of the accident there 
were probably seventy-five tons of gravel 
in it. The question was whether the com- 
pany owed any duty to persons who were 
in the class of persons expected by the com- 
pany to use the completed structure, though 
such persons did not stand in privity of 
contract with the company, and, if so, did it 
use reasonable care that the plans furnished 
by it to the employer should be effectve to 
insure the structure built in accordance 
with those plans from collapsing under the 
weight of a load of gravel one-half as great 
as the structure was designed to sustain. 

Held, that plaintiff could not recover. 
The Court said that while the defendant 
knew and contemplated that a structure 
would be built by the employer to follow 
the plans, the design and specifications fur- 
nished him, and had reason to believe that 
purchasers of sand and gravel from the em- 
ployer would receive delivery of them be- 
neath the structure, from the compartments 
of the overhead bin, and should the struc- 


ture collapse the men beneath the bin would 
probably be killed or suffer grievous bodily 
harm, the case nevertheless fell within the 
class of cases which hold that a manufac- 
turer of an article is not liable for negli- 
gence in its manufacture to a third person 
with whom he has no contractual relation, 
and was not within any exceptions to this 
general rule, which was recognized in this 
‘Commonwealth. 


Christensen vs. Bremer. Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Mass. Decided March 9, 
1628. 

* 7 * 


INSURANCE (FIRE) 


Whether Policy Attached When One 
Bale in Each Carload of Cotton Waste 
Was on Fire.—This was an action on a 
policy insuring cotton waste “against losses 
caused by fire * * * from the time the prop- 
erty insured passed into the custody of any 
common carrier * * * until delivered by 
common carrier at destination”. The court 
reviewed the circumstances and the infer- 
ences susceptible of being drawn from them 
and found that the collective force thereof 
was enough to support the finding of the 
jury that the fire which destroyed the cot- 
ton waste in question was caused by a spark 
packed bale and contained fire at the time 
of shipment. The main question was 
whether the policy attached and constituted 
a binding contract in view of the express 
finding that some of the bales in each of 
the shipments cor .ained fire at the time of 
delivery to the common carrier, resulting 
in the destruction of the merchandise in- 
sured. 


Held, that plaintiff could not recover. 
The goods were actually on fire at the time 
the policy would have attached according 
to its literal terms. The court said that it 
would seem contrary to the presumed in- 
tentions of the parties, or contrary to an 
underlying implied condition of the policy, 
to hold that the insurance became operative 
upon goods already on fire, even though 
there was no express exception of that na- 
ture in the policy. The case being without 
precedent, the court used as its closest an- 
ology contracts of sale, valid in form, of 
property not in existence at the time, which 
are held not to constitute binding contracts. 
Held, further, that the circumstances that 
one bale in each carload was on fire pre- 
vented the policy from attaching and, there- 
fore, there could be no recovery for loss 
of the bales not actually on fire at the mo- 
ment. There could be no division. 


Edward Rose Co. vs. Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Ins. Co. Supreme Judicial Court of 
Mass. Decided March 3, 1928. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Bill to Prevent Judges from Passing 
on Weight of Testimony 


Several Bills are pending in Congress 
affecting the practice and procedure of cases 
before the Federal Courts. One Bill in- 
troduced by Senator Caraway of Arkansas 
requires Judges to charge the jury in writ- 
ing before the closing argument of counsel. 
This Bill also prohibits Judges in their 
charges to the jury from expressing opin- 
ions as to the credibility of witnesses or 
the weight of the testimony. 


Another Bill has been introduced by Sen- 
ator Johnson requiring the courts of the 
United States to decide every matter sub- 
mitted in a case as soon as possible after 
the case has been submitted and in any 
event in not less than five months after the 
case has been submitted. 


While these measures would seem to 
have merit in them there is some question 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


as to whether or not they will withstang 
the judicial scrutiny and consideration, fo 
they encroach to some extent on the pre. 
rogatives of the judiciary. 

The Caraway Bill has passed the Senate 
and is now in the House. The Johngoy 
Bill is on the Senate Calendar for action 
at an early date. 

* ” * 


Proposed Amendment to 
Bankruptcy Law 


Senator Shipstead has introduced a bij} 
providing that no man may become a bank. 
rupt unless his debts amount to Five Hyp. 
dred Dollars or more. This same limita. 
tion was proposed two years ago when th 


the 


bankrupt law was amended, but was not | 


put into effect. Its purpose seems good. 
Everybody will agree that unless a man 
owes more than $500.00 he ought not to 
be allowed to wipe his debts off. He 
should be required to fight on and pay up, 

The chief question is to the practicability 
of the limitation. If it should be adopted, 
and if a man who owed less than $500.0 
should want to become bankrupt, it would 
be very simple for him to incur additional 
obligations, apparently bonafide, 
would put him within the law. Ther 
might be an incentive to some men to run 


up debts just to be able to write them off. | 


Hence the placing of this $500.000 minimum 


aS 


eR 


which | 


in the law might be simply a futile ges- | 


ture. 
* ~ * 


Pending Bill to Prevent Sending and 
Receipt of Stolen Property Through 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A recent hearing was held by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House on the Bill 
introduced in the House of. Representatives 
by Congressman La Guardia (H. R. 10287) 
to prevent the sending and receipt of stolen 
property through interstate and foreign 
commerce. A large delegation of represen- 
tatives of various national organizations 
was present, 
of the Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Mattuck explained to the committee de 
tails of the bill and the importance of the 
subject matter to the business men of the 
Nation 

Suggestions were made at the hearing to 
amend the bill in several particulars, om 


including M. S. Mattuck | 
Mr. | 


of which would exclude common carriers | 


from the operation of Section 2 of the Act, | 


whch provides that whoever shall send or 
transport stolen goods shall be amenable 
to the provisions of the Act. It was point 
ed out that common carriers are under a 
duty to carry property and the bill might 
work a hardship if they are included within 
its provisions. 
A suggestion was also made to amend 
the Act exempting cases where a nego 
tiable instrument has been dealt with of 
acquired under conditions which would con 
stitute the person so dealing therewith 2 
holder in due course. 
Other persons representing organizations 
appeared before the committee as follows: 
Newton D. Baker and Hon. J. Weston 
Allen, National Crime Commission; Hon 
Wm. Green, American Federation of Le 
bor; Thomas FE. Patten and James E 
Baum, American Bankers’ Association; 
Alfred B. Thom, American Railway Ass 
ciation; M. O. Garner, Surety Companies; 
Major J. K. White, Surety Companies; S$ 
C. Meade, Merchants’ Associations; Jas 
N. Noyes, Jewelers’ Surety Alliance; Mr. 
Clune, Silk Association of America; Lewis 
Hahn, National Retail Dry Goods Asso. 
A. F. Allison, National Association of Gat- 
ment Manufacturers. ; 
It is believed that the committee will 1 
port out shortly a bill which will be a 
ceptable to all interested parties. 
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The Business Library 
(Continued from page 31) 
mist’s hand, materials from which new 
knowledge may be gleaned. 


The Book of Job 


MAKING A LIVING. Leverett S. Lyon. The 
Macmillan Company. N. Y. 1927. 622 pp. $2. 
Dr. Lyon has very obligingly given so 

good a picture of his own book that it 
would be a crime, or at least a misde- 
meanor, not to quote it at the beginning 
of this review. In developing the theme 
of the individual’s place in organized so- 
ciety, he says, it seems necessary and nat- 
ural to consider five major phases of that 
subject. 

Part | sets the problem. Every child 
by the time school days are over—indeed 
long before—has asked the question 
“Where and how shall I fit into the world’s 
work?” Part I presents a way of con- 
sidering that question which illuminates 
the more detailed study that follows. It 
suggests as a plan a study of the work of 
the active organizers of society. 

Part II gives a very brief glimpse of a 
society that preceded ours and a sketch 
of the way in which that society changed 
into ours. Part III deals with the first 
of the great organizing agencies of our 
society—private enterprise; Part IV with 
the second—public enterprise. Part V 
closes the story, stressing the value of 
studying one’s self and of making and re- 
making an educational plan. 

So much for the outline. 
about specific jobs is concentrated in 
Parts III and IV. Part III, on “Organi- 
zation by Individual Enterprise,” con- 
sists of twelve chapters on business and 
three on professional activities. Part IV 
has six chapters on vocational opportuni- 
ties in the government service. Organi- 
zation charts are used to good advantage 
in these sections of the book, and there 
are also valuable statistical tables show- 
ing average earnings in many lines of 
work. At the end of each chapter Dr. 
Lyon supplies a list of “Questions and 
Projects” which add to the effectiveness 
of the volume as a textbook. 

In Chapter XXVII, “Looking at Our- 
selves,” the author suggests that self-an- 
alysis is highly valuable to one who is 
choosing a vocation, and outlines some 
simple tests whereby the individual may 
appraise his own physical condition, in- 
terest in work, energy and industry, so- 
cial-relations ability, general intelligence, 
self-control and special abilities, if any. 
By plotting a curve combining the results 
of these seven tests, one can construct a 
chart which gives him a graphic repre- 
sentation of his own personality. 

The final chapter is inspirational in the 
best sense of the word. It describes the 
many kinds of schools that society has 
thus far devised, indicating the scope of 
each and the kind of a job to which each 


Information 


leads. It brings out the very important 
fact that educational plans have to be re- 
made, as well as made. 

Dr. Lyon evidently saw the need of a 
book on vocational guidance in which the 
essential facts should be expressed in 
simple, untechnical language. Having met 
this need so understandingly, he has done 
a genuine service to all who have to 
choose a vocation, and that includes vir- 
tually all of us except the drones. 


Our Subsidy System 
FEDERAL AID. Austin F. Macdonald. Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 1928. 285 pp. $2.75. 

From June, 1926, to February, 1927, 
Dr. Macdonald visited Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, New York, New Jersey, Maine, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. He 
interviewed more than a thousand people, 
—State directors in charge of co-opera- 
tive work with the Federal government, 
local representatives of farm and labor 
organizations, chambers of commerce and 
the like, and newspaper editors. In “Fed- 
eral Aid” he presents the results of that 
trip and of other investigations. 

This book will prove to be a real eye- 
opener to many whose understanding of 
what our government does by means of 
subsidies is decidedly hazy. In a general 
way we have been conscious of the gov- 
ernment’s part in preventing forest fires, 
in agricultural extension work, the devel- 
opment of highways, the National Guard, 
vocational education and_ rehabilitation, 
maternity and infant hygiene. But here 
we have the real “brass tacks” of the mat- 
ter,—sharp, bright and plentiful. 

The conclusions reached by Dr. Mac- 
donald may be summarized as follows: 

1. Federal aid has stimulated State in- 
terest and activity. 

2. It has raised State 
established a national 
ciency. 

3. It has produced a certain degree of 
standardization. 

4. It has made possible, however, the 
continued recognition of local needs. 

5. It has not resulted in attempted 
Federal domination. There has been no 
unreasonable Federal interference with 
state policies or with the details of state 
administration. 

6. It has equalized to some extent the 
tax burdens of the several States. The 
equalizing process has been somewhat hap- 
hazard, but has proved reasonably satis- 
factory. ° 

7. It has not succeeded in eliminating 
State politics. 

8. It has tended, however, to reduce 
the amount of State politics and has in- 


standards and 
minimum of effi- 


creased greatly the efficiency of State 
workers selected originally for political 
reasons. 


9. The Federal bureaus administering 
the subsidy laws are free from politics. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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140-Page Book of actual 
Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your record- 
keeping problems—office or 


factory. Book Sent FREE 
when requested on business stationery. 


John C. MOORE corporation 


(Established 1839) 
5006 STONE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MOORES Me aes 


AES 
Uiyete RT Ree ene gaat 


Ask about the New 


moort’s VISIBLE recorps 


PHILADELPHIA 


The choice of discrim 
inating Philadelphians 
and particular travelers. 


Jamous for its 


Centrally Located 
BROAD at WALNUT 
J.M. Rosinson, Manager 
Affiliated Hotels 
WALDORE-ASTORIA NEW WILLARD 
New Yori. Washington. DC 





POSITION WANTED 


CREDIT MANAGER — 
Age 39, single, 18 years’ job- 
bing experience in credits 
and collections, book-keep- 
ing and office detail—seeks 
connection offering oppor- 
tunity. Address Box No. 51. 
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LISTo 





A peinted colored 
pencil ready for in- 
stant use at a few 
cents annual cost. 


THIN LEADS 
No. 10c Red 
No. 10c . Blue 
No. 10c . Green 
No. 10c . Yellow 
No. 10c Orange 
No. 10c Brown 
No. 10c Indelible 
No. 10c Black 

HEAVY LEADS 
No. fc Red 
No. Sc Blue 
No. Sc Green 
No. Sc Yellow 
No. fc Orange 
No. Sc Brown 
No. Sc Lavender 
<i Sec White 

Sc Black 


Pencils §Q€ each 
Leads 15c Tube 
Write for Quantity Prices 


Listo Pencils produced over a 
period of five years are still per- 
forming faithfully. 


LISTO PENCIL CORP. 


Alameda, California 





At the Center of 
Everything 





Offering central lo- 
cation—Five famous 
restaurants with 
fixed price meals and 
service a la Carte— 
Garage for your car 
—An entire floor re- 
served for women 
guests—C h oice of 
over one thousand 
modern guest rooms 
at reasonable prices 
the biggest Hotel 
value in Chicago. On 
your next trip enjoy 
La Salle service — 
the utmost in Hotel 
accommodations. 


Room Rates 





Number of Price Per Day 
Rooms 1 Person 2 Persons 
166 $2.50 $4.00 
162 3.00 4.568 
141 3.50 5.00 
aa 4.00 6.00 
149 5.00 7.50 
87 6.00 8.00 
72 6.00 9.00 
Fixed Price Meals 
Breakfast ........ $0. >On 15 
san oos ace 1.00— se 


Sunday Dinner 


Aotel Ip. Salle 


CHICAGO 
ERNEST J. STEVENS 


President 








EARL L. THORNTON 


Vice Pres. 8 Mer. 


| of state 


10. The thoroughness of Federal 
supervision varies greatly from bureau to 


bureau. 

ll. Virtually law 
tains defects which should be corrected. 

12. Federal aid should be continued for 
those purposes 
granted. 

13. It should also be granted for other 
governmental activities generally conceded 
to be of sufficient importance. 

14. subsidy 
provision 


every subsidy con- 


for which it is now 


make 
adequate Federal inspection 


Every law should 
for 
activities. 

15. Most appropriations to the Federal 
bureaus for administrative purposes are in- 


and should be increased. 


N. A. C. M. Nominations 


Committee at Seattle 

HE Nominations Committee of 

the National Association of 
Credit Men which will function at 
the 33rd Annual Convention at Seat- 
le, June 11-15, will consist of : 


adequate, 


Ex-Presidents 


W. H. Pouch, New York, chair- 
man. 

Eugene S. Elkus, San Francisco. 

W. F. H. Koelsch, New York. 

C. R. Burnett, Newark. 

F. B. McComas, Los Angeles. 

Members At Large 

S. J. Whitlock, Belding-Hemin- 
way Co., Chicago, III. 

George W. Tod, Brown Cracker 

| & Candy Co., Austin, Texas. 


E. Don Ross, 
Portland, Ore. 

E. G. Olney, Crane Co., Spokane. 

W. A. Williams, Williams & Reed, 
Inc., Richmond, -Va. 

W. C. Metzger, American 
Book Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Chas. H. Kammer, August 
Flaspoller Co., Inc., New Orleans. 

Wm. Lee Bean, McCormick & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

G. A. L. Johnson, Klinkerfues 
Bros., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

C. H. Pomeroy, National Malle- 
able and Steel Castings Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Members From Districts 


1. Howard F. Barker, Belcher & 
Loomis Hdw. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Irwin Hodson Co.., 


Sales 


H. 


2. J. E. Kohler, American Fab- 
rics Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


3. Harry C. Barnes, Supplee Bid- 
dle Hdw. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. Raymond Link, Ohio National 
Bank, Columbus, O. 
5. A. J. Peoples, 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

6. Albert Wagenfuehr, Boatmen’s 
Nat'l Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Brass 
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7. I. W. Stewart, Commercig) § The ! 
Nat’l Bank, Charlotte, N.C. tries 
8. John H. Bexten, First Nat} fia sue 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. est el 
9. N. Y. Schofield Zion Co-op, order 
Merc. Inst., Salt Lake City, Utah. | buyer 
10. J. A. Bond, Standard Oil Co, | satis ti 
San Francisco, Cal. p very 
Oscar Loeffler , 

| aie f 

NE of the earliest and mog § 
O faithful members of the Na- = 
tional Association of Credit Men ji 
was removed forever from active | _ 
participation in the affairs of the WI 
credit fraternity by the death on f porte! 
March 12, 1928, of Oscar Loeffler, § ctand 
secretary-treasurer of Goll & Frank § '7™ 
Co., wholesale dry goods. goods 
Mr. Loeffler who was 75 vears § > P®! 
old, started as a clerk in that concern | P4Y™ 
in 1872. In the early ’Nineties he § °F 
was president of the Mile ror 
Merchants’ Association. He was For | 
founder of the Milwaukee Credit f ™2Y 
Men’s Association and for several § © 
years a director of the National. | ment 
His activity in credit association § {@¥ 
affairs continued until the time of § ‘He 


his death. 


Chinese Credit Problems 
(Continued from page 20) 
goods. By this proceeding the im- 
porter hopes not only to make a profit 


Lue 


§ centl 


on the resale of the goods, but to 
make, as he often does, an extra | 


profit by a judicious purchase of 


American dollars according to the | 


fluctuation of foreign exchange. 
The banker bases the rate of ex- 
change between American and Chi 
nese money not only on the money 
market, but more particularly on the 
banker’s position in the market as a 
buyer or seller of exchange. If the 
banker has just sold another im 
porter 100,000 gold dollars, the rat 
will be higher to the second 
porter with $100,000 gold to by, 
because with increased demand for 
gold, 
and more silver is required to buy 
the same amount of gold. In the 


exchange market, the banker watches | 


his position closely with regard to 
the demand for gold and the amount 
of export paper handled, which com 
stitute the principal factor of the rate 
in exchange. 


Competition in the Chinese mat f 
os : a. Bp Ness 
ket is just as keen as in domestit § 


trade. If American manufacturers 
desire to develop export business of 
a large scale, they must conduct it 
in line with competing countries 
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mercial § The manufacturers of other coun- 
tries manage their export business 
Nat} — 2 such a way as to afford the great- 
est elasticity to credit. Before the 
Co-op, order is booked, the standing of the 
tah, buyer is investigated, and, if it is 
il Co, satisfactory goods are sold on terms 
‘fF very similar to those of domestic 
} business. Indeed the risk is often 
F jess than in domestic business, be- 
| cause Of the use of secured drafts 
: ~_ and trust receipt for acceptances 
- a 'which make the payment more cer- 
Men : 
active = os eo 
of the When a British or Continental ex- 
ath on § porter ships goods to China, the mer- 
oefiler, chandise is sold with the draft drawn 
Frank § from 90 to 120 days’ sight, but the 
goods are not released until the draft 
5 years | i8 paid (if sold “documents against 
concefa | payment”), or released under trust 
ties he | receipt (if sold “documents against 
waukee | acceptance’), as the case may be. 
was a) For example, a Manchester house | 
Credit | ™ay ship piece goods from England 
several | t0 China under one form of docu- 
mal, |) mentary credit, in which both the 
ociation | (tawer and the drawee are respon- 
ime of | sible until the draft is retired. 
lems Easy German Terms 
()) ; ; ; 

German exporting: firms have re- | 
the ime | cently issued circulars offering to ship | 
a profit goods, drawing 50 per cent. of the 
but © B value of the goods, balance to be | 
1 ext § naid after the delivery of the goods. 
lase Ol § To illustrate: A Chinese importing 
to the F house at Shanghai, upon receiving 
ge. in order from a local dealer, will 
ol ei give a delivery order on the bank. 
id Ch } When the banker has ascertained 
money § that the order is all right, a notice is 
on the | sent to the local warehouse of the 
‘et a8 @ 0 German concern for the delivery of 

It the the goods to the buyer, and the ac- 
er lm F count is payable to the bank when 
the ratt F the local dealer has fulfilled his 
nd i § promise to pay. 
to buy, A ae Uni _e 
ind for ft the nited States, since the 
cia middle Nineties, credit education and 
to wae credit technique have made _ notable 
In the & Progress. To-day we find many au- 
cosa thoritative works on the scientific ex- 
ordi tension of credit and the best meth- 
amen ods of collecting accounts ; and the 
h can interchange of credit information is 
the rae highly organized. 

In view of the fundamental im- 
.e mar | POrtance of credit in modern busi- 
oan ness, China should establish a central 
tune credit organization, at least one for 
onal Shanghai, in order to facilitate the 
duct it flow of credit information for the 
untries. purpose of national credit  inter- 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


o NewPork 
se ew Uo me 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


CAPITAL 


$15,000,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$194,691,909.09 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





United States Branch, 80 John St., New York 


Fire insurance undertakes to indemnify for 
loss by Fire and other hazards. Fire insur- 
ance companies expend large sums in safe- 
guarding the public from preventable disasters; 
in establishing standards for construction and in 
developing protective devices for use by indi- 


viduals and by municipalities in saving life 
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How Much Did Your Firm Cor 
! tribute to the $750,000,000 
| Credit Waste in 1927 


VER 23,000 commercial concerns in the United States failed last year | 
causing a direct loss to business of three quarters of a billion dollars. 


Not included in these figures is the loss of millions of dollars through im- 
proper, inefficient and uneconomical collection methods. | 


of their firms by employing the services of the Adjustment Bureaus affiliated 
with the National Association of Credit Men to handle their collection and 
adjustment matters. 


Thousands of credit executives have materially reduced the credit losses | 


: 

The Estates and Collection Departments of the affiliated Bureaus are : 

specially organized to handle the simplest or most difficult problems of credi- 
tors involving slow, embarrassed or insolvent debtors. 


Through its Adjustment Bureaus the National Association of Credit Men 
offers business a reliable and economical Adjustment and Collection service. 


CKSONVILLE 


An Adjustment Bureau Approved by the N.A.C.M., Serves Every Section 
For further information, address E. Paul Phillips, Director, Adjustment 









Bureaus Department 
National Association of Credit Men One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


E National Association of Credit 
Men, through its Adjustment Bu- 
reaus, extends to the Credit Depart- 
ments of American Business in every 
section of the United States a medium 
for co-operative protection of receivables. 
In every important commercial center 
a bureau is specially organized: 


as of April 1, 1928 


To conduct personal investigations. 

To personally adjust accounts. 

To investigate composition offers. 

To represent claims in Bankr. Cases. 

To serve in a fiduciary capacity in 
friendly liquidations. 

To serve in a fiduciary capacity 
Bankruptcy Cases. 


To serve in a fiduciary capacity in the 
rehabilitation of debtor’s business. 
To collect receivables. 

Collection items are received by Bu- 
reaus with the understanding that 
should developments indicate the neces- 
sity of action for all creditors, the in- 
terest of one shall be subservient to all. 


Consider our Adjustment Bureaus as a part of your Credit Department. 


ORNIA—Los les—Wholesalers Board 
Cae eade, 800 Rai Trade Bldg., F. C. 
DeLano, Mer. are 
Note: Independent Organization not controlled 
by but wholeheartedly endorsed by the National 
Association of Credit Men, and the official 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Association of 
Credit Men. 

Oakland—Adjustment Bureau of the Oakland 

i an 62 Central Bank Bldg., K. S. 
son, Mer. 

io Enea Wineslenshore Board of Trade & 

Credit Association, 673 Spreckles Bldg., Carl O- 

Retsloff, Mgr. 


+ San Francisco—Board of Trade of San_Fran- 
cisco, 444 Market St., G. W. Brainard, Sec’y. 
Note: Independent Organization not controlled 
by but whole-heartedly endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, and the offi- 
cial Bureau of the San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 


COLORADO—Denver—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Rocky Mountain A. C. M., 333 Cooper Bldg., 
James B. McKelvy, Secy. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—W: ton—Ad- 
justment Bureau of the Washington A. C. M., 
‘ohn A. Reilly. 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA—Jacksonville—Adjustment Bureau oi 
the Credit Association of Northern Florida, 
P. O. Box 4433, W. B. Oliver, Mgr. 
Miami—Adjustment Bureau of the Southeastern 
Credit Assn. of Florida, 209 Shoreland Bldg., 
F. G. Hathaway, Mer. 

T Adjustment Bureau of the Tampa A. 
G M. 5 Roberts Bldg., S. B. Owen, Mgr. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Atlanta A. C. M., 305 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., C. L. Williamson, Mgr. 


Augusta—Adjustment Bureau of the 
eastern Credit Assn., 313 Southern 


Bidg., M. M. Hurst, Mer. 


South- 
Finance 


\AHO—Boise—Adjustment Bureau of the Boise 
\.C. M., P. O. Box 588, H. L. Streeter, Mgr. 


«LINOIS—Chicago—Adjustment Bureau of_ the 
Chicago A. C. M., Suite 972, Ist National Bank 
Bldg., 38 So. Dearborn St. 


INDIANA — Evansville—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Evansville A. C. M., 607 Old National Bank 
Bidg., C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. 
Shenpstio—Adivorment Bureau of the In- 
dianapolis A. C. M., 509 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Merritt Fields, Mgr. 

South Bend—Adjustment Bureau of the South 


Bend A. C. M., 412 J. M. S. Bldg., J. E. Pay- 
ton, Mer. 


10WA—Davenport—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Davenport A. C. M., First National Bank Bldg., 
H. B. Betty, Mer. 

Des Moines—Adjustment Bureau of the Des 
Moines A. C. M., 812 Valley National Bank 
Bldg. Don E. Neiman, Mgr. 

Sioux Citr—Adjustment Bureau of the Inter- 
State A. C. M., 601 Trimble Bldg, J. B. Mur- 
phy, Mer., P. A. Lucey, Asst. Mer. 


KANSAS—Wichita—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men, 901 First 
National Bank Bldg., M. E. Garrison. Mer. 


KENTUCKY—Lexington—Adjustment Bureau of 


the Lexington Association of Credit Men, 28 
Northern Bank Bldg., Mrs. E. Mae McGarry, 
Acting Mer. 


Louisville—Adjustment Bureau of the Louisville 
Association of Credit Men, 3rd Floor, Kenyon 
Bldg., S. J. Schneider, Mgr. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustment Bureau 
site New Orleans Association of Credit Men, 
10U 


nisiana Bldg., T. J. Bartlette, Mgr. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men, 301 
West Redwood Street, George J. Lochner, Mer. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston — Adjustment 
ureeu of the Boston Credit Men’s Association, 
uncy St., J. M. Paul, Mer. 









Springfield—Adjustment Bureau of the West- 
ern Mass. Assoc. of Credit Men, 616 State 
Bldg., H. E. Morton, Mgr 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men, 2012 First 
National Bank Bldg., L. E. Deeley, Mar. 


Grand Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 450 House- 
man Bldg., Edward De Groot, Mgr. 


Credit 
Robie, 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers 
Bureau, Inc., 501 Christie Bldg., E. G. 
Mer. 

Minneapolis—Collections and Travelin 
Service; Associated Creditors, Inc., 302 Thor 
Bldg., J. L. Brown, Secy.-Treas. For Rehabili- 
tations and Liquidations see St. Paul. 


St. Paul—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. The 
Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 241 Endi- 


Adjuster 


cott Bldg., W. C. Rodgers, Mgr. For Collec- 
tions and Traveling Adjuster Service, see 
Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Kansas City Association of Credit Men, 
315 Hall Bldg., C. L. Davies, Mgr. 


St. Louis—Adjustment Bureau of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, 214 N. Sixth St, 
Orville Livingston, Mgr. 


MONTANA-—Billings—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Montana-Wyoming Association of Credit Men, 
Box 1184, Meredith Davies, Mgr. 


Great Falls—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ee eeenea Association of Credit Men, Box 
1784. 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 
Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha 


Association of Credit Men, 1122 Harney St., 
G. P. Horn, Mgr. 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Adjustment Bureau of 
the North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
<ponmee of Commerce Bldg., Wm. H. Whitney, 
Mer. 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Credit Assn. of Western New York, 704 Erie 
County Bank Bldg., L. E. Chandler, Mgr. 
New York City—New York Credit Men’s Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., M. W. 
Clark, Mer. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Chariotte—Credit Inter- 
change and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., of the 
Charlotte Association of Credit Men, 1117 Com- 
mercial Bk. Bldg., Wilfred Ellis, Mer. 


OH10—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial En- 
gineering Department of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Temple Bar Bldg., J. L. 
Richey, Mgr. 

Cleveland—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland 

Association of Credit Men, 322 Engineers Bldg., 

Hugh Wells, Mgr. 

Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange & 

Adjustment Bureau, 244 So. Third St., f E. 

Fagan, Mer. 

Toledo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men, National Bldg., H. W 

Voss, Mer. 

Youngstown — Adjustment Bureau of 

Youngstown Association of Credit Men, 
Mahoning Bank Bldg., H. B. Doyle, Mgr. 


OK MA—Oklahoma City—Adjustment_ Bu- 
reau of the Cklahoma City Association of Credit 
em 230 Terminal Arcade Bldg., A. L. Smith, 
Mer. 


OREGON—Portland—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Portland Association of Credit Men, 671 Pittock 
Block, G. W. Ingram, Mgr., W. Redman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown — Lehigh Valle 
Adjustment Bureau, 403 Hunsicker Biig., 7 i. 
J. Reinhard, Mgr. 


Philadelphia—Adjustment Bureau of the Phila- 


delphia Association of Credit Men, 1502 North 
American Bldg., D. A. Longacre, Mer. 


the 
1105 


Pittsburgh—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit 
Association of Western Pa., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., H. M. Oliver, Mer. 


Johnstown—(Eastern Dist. Office) Adjust- 
ment Bureau of The Credit Assn. of Western 
Pa., 632 Swank Bldg., RK. H. Coleman, Dist 
Mer 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Rhode Island Association of Credit 
Men, 61 Orange St., C. E. Austin, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeastern Credit Assn., 
313-15 Southern Finance Bldg.; Augusta, Ga., 
offices in Columbia and Charleston, S. C. 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 
809 Broad Street, J. H. McCallum, Mgr. 
Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men, American National 
Bank Bidg., W. E. Bibee, Mar. 
Memphis—Adjustment Bureau of the Memphis 


Association of Credit Men, P. O. Box 211, E. 
N. Dietler. 


TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, Suite 725, Santa Fe 
Bldg., Vernor Hall, Mer. 

El Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, 622 Caples Bldg., 
James Neeson, Mgr. 

Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 315 First Nationa) 
Bank Bldg., Morris D. Meyer, Mar. 

San Antonio—Adjustment Bureau of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men, 313 Alamo 
{eioval Bank Blidg., Henry A. Hirschberg, 
Mer. 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg., Robert Peel, Mer 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Lynchburg Association of Credit Men, 40! 
Lynch Bldg., S. H. Wood, Mgr., Mrs. M. A. 
Blair, Asst. Mer. 

Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men (Branch 
Office of Richmond Credit Interchange & Ad- 
a Bureau, Inc.), 1210 Bank of Commerce 
Idg., Shelton N. Woodward. 
Richmond—Richmond Credit 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
Mer., 208-10 State Planters 


Interchange & 
; Abernethy, 
k. Bldg. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle—Adjustment Bureau of 
Seattle Merchants Association, 314 Colman 
Bidg., H. S. Gaunce, Mgr. 


Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 
Realty Bldg., J. D. Meikle, Mgr. 
Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, 


802 Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y. 


718 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Centrai W. Va. 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union Bank 
Blidg., U. R. Hoffman, M 


gr. 
Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau, 1200 First Huntington National Bank 


Bldg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. 
Bluefield—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, Bailey Bldg., C. B. Smith, 
Mer. 

Charleston—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 


Adjustment Bureau, 406 Capital City Bk. Bldg., 
Lee H. Henkel, Mgr. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee — Adjustment Bureau 
of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, 
- Mayer Bldg., Jas. G. Romer, Executive 

gr. 

Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern-Wisconsin Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, Kellogg National Bank Bldg., Ww. 
Shekey, Mer. 

Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Centrai 
Wisconsin Association of Credit Men, 76 Main 
St., C. D. Breon, Mgr. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON SER- 
VICES SEE OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
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IF YOUR JOB IS DIFFICULT— 
IF YOUR EQUIPMENT IS INCOMPLETE — 
INCREASE YOUR CRUISING RADIUS BY 


STUDYING CREDIT PRINCIPLES 


for the man or woman in business is marked 
Progress by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will ae advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 


logical step in their advancement. 

i is a Department of the National Associa- 
The Institute 5.3 P*Ciedit “Men. Its educational 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


‘ now offered by the Na- 
Correspondence Courses tional Institute of Credit 


are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 

and Collections,” by David E, Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 

published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 

Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 

American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of | Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full i#- 
formation. 


Dre, Frank A, Fat 
Nationa. INsTITUTE 
or Crepir Derr, 5 
One Park Avenue 
New York City. 
Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: ( course 


esired). 
“Basic Economics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) 


Certificates The National Institute of Credit gives ty, 
; _ Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Cy. 
tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who haw 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 

Credits and Collections. . 

Omics oe 
Business English 
Accountin, 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
ment Credit 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have com 
ine the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate am 
additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in th 
following subjects: 
Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
RE RN Ae RA PER SIRE : 
Principles of Business 
Merchandisin, 
Money and Banking 
Business Barometrics 
Business Law of Bankruptcy 
Negotiable Instruments 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit. 
Credit Research 


Associates and Fellows in Credit heaps | = 


awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years of 
— credit experience become Associates of the Natiomi 
nstitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the Senior 
Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit ex- 
rience become (provided they are at least 25 years of age)} 
ellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


i ; The educational work of the Institute 
Organization under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of 1 
board of four business educators and eight experienced credit} 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the Nation 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining loa 
chapters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute cours 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand core 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receir 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describiy 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. 
courses are $20.00 each or $35.00 if taken together. This is 2 
cost. The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 


_ Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or look 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of disti 
value to you in any business. When new policies are to * 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is thor 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you fu 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Fnstitute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation ston} 
of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT} 


One Park Avenue 


New York ‘itv 


Too Old To Study? Not Unless You Are Over 90 


When writmg to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Getting the facts saved this man 


; 
Hundreds 
1E Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau of the National Associ- 
tion of Credit Men is 





The Supreme Court of Credit — 
with 7,000 ledgers sitting in as 
Supreme Judges — passing their 
opinion on to you — giving you 
facts from actual experiences — 
the only sound basis for an uner- 
ring decision as to whether or not 
you can pass a credit. 


A member of the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men— 


Avoids Risk — Saves Himself 
Expensive Losses 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU OF THE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Decatur, Ill. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OR 


Local Offices 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington, Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 





New York, N. Y. (2) 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rockford, Ill. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. (2) 
Utica, N. Y. 
Wheeling. W. Va. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


For further particulars ‘phone or write the 
Credit Men’s Association Offices in any of the above cities, or 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
One Park Ave. 33 So. Clark St. 214 N. 6th St. 
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MIiTED 


HE hotel has become a 
'{ distinct factor in promoting 
contacts and facilitating business 
transaction. The increasing use 
of capital and credit resulting 
from the present ease of nego- 
tiation brings insurance ever into 
greater significance. 

The Red Royal Shield on an 
insurance policy gives confidence 
that business, so covered, is being 
conducted on safe ground. 


Sherry-Netherlands, Savoy-Plaza, New York Ewing Galloway 


KOYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTDP 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Willian Mackincoch, Mgr. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, 


Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgn > 





